





120 UNITS OF CITY-FINANCED RENTAL HOUSING— 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 





WATERPLUG 











QUICKSEAL is an ideal 





water- 
proofing, and is prepared as a finish 
coat over masonry surfaces where a 
base application of THOROSEAL 
has been applied. 


DON’T DELAY! Write now 


for circulars and 
descriptive materials 
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with Thoroseal and Quickseal 
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QUICKSEAL 


it’s 
and your 
masonry walls 


take on new life 


Here is another “before and after” 
demonstration of the effectiveness 
of “The THORO System.” The in- 
dustrial building pictured opposite, 
of substantial masonry construction 
and excellent interior, seemed to be 
wornout until rehabilitated with 
THOROSEAL and QUICKSEAL 
finish application. The owner real- 
ized over 15,000 square feet of valu- 
able warehouse space for just a few 
hundred dollars. 


THOROSEAL is prepared espe- 
cially for filling, and sealing the 
joints and surfaces of brick, block, 
concrete, stucco or any type ma- 
sonry, either above or below ground 
level, and can be used for interior 
applications against water pressure. 





Join the growing list of THORO SYSTEM 
users who are getting quick and satis- 
factory results from WATERPLUG, 
THOROSEAL and QUICKSEAL, the 
nationally-known and favorably-accept- 
ed method of masonry maintencnce and 
water-proofing of masonry surfaces. 


Write for Circular No. 17. 
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ARE YOUR DECKS CLEARED FOR ACTION? 

Are the housing authorities in the United States ready to assume 
the largest development program in their history? Are their decks 
cleared for action? The high probability of the resumption of large 
scale federal aid makes it incumbent on every local housing authority 


FILL YOUR in the country to ask itself these general questions and to act upon them 
RESEARCH promptly where action is needed. . 
A number of the more specific questions that local housing authori 
NEEDS NOW! ties and municipal officials generally should be asking themselves and 
acting upon at this time are: 
I1—Is there good, sound top leadership in the membership and staff 


eo MEAs A 


of the housing authority; even more precisely, is its excutive director 
capable of supervising the planning and execution of an important and 


4 po . continuing development program? 

iG Housing authorities will 2—Is the administrative structure well thought out; are the proce 
shortly be anxious to dures and functions and duties of the staff clearly defined inside the 
demonstrate the housing authority ? 
needs of their communi- 3—Is there a top-rate staff for development capable of land plan 
ties in a rapidly changing ning, acquisition, and project planning and construction? 
market climate. 4—Have good relations been established with the other departments 


of the city and with the mayor or city manager and council and with 
citizen groups, all of whose cooperation will be needed in the planning 
and processing of a large development program? 

NAHO also has a role to play in clearing the decks for action in 


Analyses that are either 
conducted or supervised 


by this nationally known the large postwar program. It has always, and properly, given a great 
organization — the oldest deal of attention to the development of better management of housing 
purely research company projects. The time has come when it must for a while give greater 
in the field—have a high stress to the development side both administratively and technically. 
degree of clarity, compe- ° It should have committees working with the local and national agencies 


for the production of manuals that are clear and understandable—that 
can give the necessary flexibility to meet local needs and to express 
local ingenuity. It can help the housing authorities exchange informa 
tion concerning good administrative arrangements, concerning their 
development programs. It can take the leadership in pressing for pre 
paredness before the heavy workload is upon the localities. 

Public housing officials must awaken from their long enforced hiber 
nation in the field of development so that they may produce perma 


tence. and acceptance. 


REAL ESTATE nent projects that will be attractive and efficient and a credit to their 
RESEARCH communities and to their profession. The confidence of the country in 
CORPORATION entrusting local housing authorities with the responsibility for the large 
James C. Downs, Jjr., President program soon to come must not be jeopardized. 
First National Bank Building Now is the time to clear your decks for action! é 
Chicago 3, Illinois , : Hi —— Emi _— 
Telephone—CEntral 6-3525 Director, Public Administration Clearing House 


For the period March 1942 to April 1944, Mr. Emmerich was Com- 
missioner of the Federal Public Housing Authority, predecessor of the 
present Public Housing Administration. 
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THE COVER 
PICTURE... 


On the site of a wartime 
airheld, the Madison Housing 
Authority now has under way 
the 120 rental apartments pic 
tured on the cover. They will 
rent for an average of $67.50 
— two-bedroom units, with 
heat and hot water included. 
A city bond issue last year 
provided $289,000 of the 
$1,339,475 total cost. Balance 
will come from Authority first 
mortgage revenue bonds (see 
December Journa, page 304). 


THIS MONTH... 


Herbert Emmerich, former 
FPHA Commissioner, urges 
local authorities to “clear their 
decks for action,” anticipating 
enlarged slum clearance, pub 
lic housing program page 35 


Housing Act of 1949 gets 
started on Congressional path 
page 36 


Baltimore’s mayor urges cities 
to prepare for slum clearance, 
public housing page 43 


NAHO appoints Committee 
on Laws — meets to review 
pending national legislation 


page 46 


The Byrne Organization says 
mass production housing does 
not “pay off” page 49 


“Housing Statistics” column 
initiated page 50 


Design of prize-winning mul 
ti-family housing development 
pictured page 55 


Technique for attaining good 


rent collection record outlined 
page 57 
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Senate Committee Hearings Start 
on Housing Act of 1949 


On February 3, hearings opened be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency on 
the administration-sponsored Housing 
Act of 1949—S. 138. This date and 
event brought into at least temporary 
focus the rapidly shifting and confusing 
Congressional housing scene. During 
the month between the opening of the 
8lst Congress on January 3 and the 
start of the hearings on February 3, a 
dozen or more major housing proposals 
were introduced into both Houses— 
with a liberal scattering of minor bills 
making a virtually daily appearance. 

First major bill to be introduced was 
S. 138 and its House counterpart H. R. 
933—both of them on January 5. This 
legislation followed the recommenda- 
tions in President Truman’s state-of-the 
union message delivered on that same 
date and covered slum clearance, public 
low-rent housing, housing research, and 
rural housing. In the Senate it was in 
troduced by Senator Allen J. Ellender 
of Louisiana, with six other Democratic 
Senators as co-sponsors. In the House, 
Congressman Brent Spence of Ken 
tucky introduced the matching bill. 
As anticipated, the legislation compro 
mised the differences of view as to the 
size program the administration should 
support (see January JouRNAL, page 3). 
Steering a middle course between a 2 
million-unit public housing program 
as proposed by, the CIO and the 500,000 
units of last year’s Taft-Ellender-Wag 
ner bill, both S. 138 and H.R. 933 
called for 1,050,000 units of public 
housing over the next seven years. 
A summary of the five titles of the 
bill is carried on page 38. 

Controversy Begins 

Once this opening gun was fired in 
the 1949 housing campaign, smoke 
began to rise from a number of battle 
fronts. The President’s compromise 
on size of the public housing program 
stirred up some disapproval among the 
more conservative supporters of public 
housing. However, this difference of 
view was minor as compared with flare 
ups that occurred in other Congres 
sional and housing camps. 

First burst of reworks occurred on 
the day Senator Ellender introduced 
S. 138 under the co-sponsorship of Sena- 
tors Burnet R. Maybank, John J. Spark 
man, Lister Hill, Francis J. Myers, 
and Russell Long—all Democrats. Re- 
publican Senator Taft took issue with 
the Senators for their failure to enlist 
the same bi-partisan sponsorship for the 


bill, in its 1949 version, as had carried 
it through four previous years of legis- 
lative consideration. Senator Ellender 
had apparently sought at the last min- 
ute to have Senator Taft co-sponsor the 
bill but Mr. Taft reported that it had 
been “prepared without my informa- 
tion.” He said: “I had no personal op- 
portunity to read the bill and find out 
the changes”—and he, therefore, de- 
clined the sponsorship. When Senator 
Ellender later expressed the view that 
he felt Democrats and Republicans 
could iron out their differences and get 
behind a bi-partisan program, Senator 
Ives, Republican from New York, was 
reported as saying: “It seems to me the 
Democrats themselves have slammed 
the door to reconciliation by not giv- 
ing Senator Taft a proper chance to 
join them.” 
Republican Differences 

Hard on the heels of this situation, 
a flare-up occurred among the Repub- 
licans themselves—the split occurring 
between so called “old guard” Repub- 
licans and the “Young Turks,” both of 
which groups were willing to sponsor 
public housing, slum clearance bills. 
Senator Taft was identified with the 
“old guard” group and such men as 
Senators Tobey, Flanders, and Lodge 
were lined up an the other side. 

Clouding the issue from yet another 
angle were rumblings from municipal 
officials and local housing authority 
leaders over many of the technical pro 
visions of S. 138—provisions that in 
most cases represented the views of 
federal housing Principal 
points of federal-local disagreement 
here were (1) removal of the tax 
exempt status of local housing author 


officials. 


ity bonds; (2) restriction to 5 per cent 
ot shelter rents for payments in lieu of 
taxes; (3) changed subsidy and fi- 
nancing provisions. 

The tax exempt issue brought such 
quick and bitter protest from the United 
States Conference of Mayors, the 
American Municipal Asseciation, and 
similar organizations, that Senator 
Maybank on January 18 promised that, 
as one of the bill's sponsors and as 
chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, to which the bill 
had been referred, he would move 
that the provision be struck from the 
bill. Further, a revised House bill from 
which the provision was removed, 
H. R. 1519, was introduced in the 
House by Congressman Fraak Buch- 
anan of Pennsylvania. Moreover, the 
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bills sponsored by the Republican “com- 
petitors” of S. 138, which were intro- 
duced on January 27 (see below), 
omitted such a provision. On the other 
points of federal-local disagreement, 
there was general feeling by the end 
of January that acceptable amendments 
could be developed during the Com- 
mittee hearings. 

To add to the pull-and-tug of cross 
currents, one more question was up 
for an answer during the month: what 
additional aids to private enterprise 
housing are needed to provide mod 
erate-cost housing. 

Representatives of three schools of 
thought put forward bills and_pro- 
posals along these lines during January: 
(1) the administration through the 
sponsors of S. 138; (2) a group of Re- 
publican House members; and (3) pub- 
lic interest groups seeking much more 
immediate and liberal aids than any 
one had yet proposed for “gap” families 
caught between what can be provided 
through public housing and the kind 
of private 
built. 


housing currently being 
Republican Bills 

The major Republican-backed meas- 
ures were introduced on January 27 
in both the House and Senate. Senator 
Baldwin of Connecticut introduced 
S. 709 on that date, with the co-spon- 
sorship of 15 fellow-Republicans: 
Tobey, Flanders, Ives, Taft, Aiken, 
Lodge, Morse, Mrs. Margaret Chase 
Smith, H. Alexander Smith, Salton- 
stall, Thye, Young, Knowland, Hend- 
rickson, Schoeppel. In the House, 
Congressman Jacob K. Javits of New 
York introduced H. R. 1973 and on 
that same day ten other Congressmen 
introduced identical bills in lieu of the 
co-sponsorship device that is permitted 
in the Senate but not the House. 

A split of Republican opinion was 
evident in these House-Senate bills— 
but apparently the split was not along 
the lines of the “old guard—young 
turk” controversy that had been threat- 
ened earlier in the month when S. 138 
was introduced. The House-Senate Re- 
publican bills differed in these major 
respects: (1) the Senate bill covered 
only slum clearance, public housing, 
housing research, rural housing, where- 
as the House bill included a series of 
provisions for additional private enter 
prise aids—including authorization for 
$3 billion of direct loans to “gap” 
families; (2) the Senate called for a 
smaller public housing program than 
the House. 


In introducing S. 709, Senator Bald- 
win said: “Republicans recognize as 
well as anyone else that there is a 
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housing shortage in the country and 
that some workable, feasible, under- 
standable program is necessary to meet 
it. We believe that this bill does so most 
adequately. We have not attempted in 
this bill to outbid or outdo anybody. 
We have merely attempted to dratt 
housing legislation designed to meet 
the American need.” 

The bill does not differ materially 
from S$. 138 on housing research, rural 


housing, and slum clearance provisions. 


However, a six-year public housing pro 
gram is proposed, as against the seven 
year S. 138 recommendation—a total 
of 600,000 units, as against 1,050,000. 
The maximum allowable annual sub 
sidy would be $240 million. No unit 
cost limitations are imposed—costs are 
to be comparable to those that can be 
achieved by private enterprise. 

The Republican House measure also 
proposes a six-year program—but for 
810,000 units. In other respects its pro 
visions for slum clearance, research, 
and rural housing matched S. 709. The 
recommended aids to private enterprise 
include changes in FHA mortgage loan 
provisions for Title II units and lifts 
the 50 per cent limitation on secondary 
market mortgage buying imposed in 
last year’s Public Law 901. 

The direct loan provisions of H. R. 
1973 cover a six-year program—loans 
to be authorized at the rate of $500 
million annually to mutual ownership, 
cooperative, and other nonprofit cor 
porations as well as to limited dividend 
companies and such other housing or 
ganizations as would conform to re 
strictions on rents and profits. A Hous 
ing Loan Administration in HHFA 
would administer the program, estimat 
ed to yield 60,000 houses a year. 


Democratic Private-Aid Bill 

The bill to provide aids to moderate 
income families sponsored by the 
Democrats was also introduced on Jan 
uary 27. Senator Maybank introduced 
S. 712 on that day, with the following 
Senators as co-sponsors: Wagner, El 
lender, Hill, Sparkman, Long, Pepper, 
and Myers. 
serving the moderate-income family 
housing market are carried in the bill: 
it proposes changes in FHA mortgage 
loan insurance; increased incentives for 
co-op housing and rental housing; the 
opening of secondary mortgage market 
100 per cent to cooperative housing 
loans, rental housing loans, 
housing loans. 


No new approaches to 


low-cost 


A House counterpart of S. 712 was 
introduced by Congressman Spence on 
January 27 also: H. R. 1938. 

This program falls short of the de- 
mands of veterans groups, labor, the 


church, the National Public Housing 
Conference, etc., for aids to middle 
A delegation, headed 
by the Right Reverend Monsignor John 
O'Grady, representative of this point 
of view called on President Truman on 
January 28 to seek his support in broad- 
ening and extending S. 712 and H. R. 
1938, which are regarded as “adminis 


income families. 


tration backed” measures. The group 

said it would like to see direct loans 

made available—along the lines pro 

posed in Congressman Javits’ bill. 
Other Ideas 

Just to keep the pot boiling, a halt 
dozen or so additional ideas on how 
to provide slum clearance and public 
housing were incorporated in bills in 
troduced during the month by such 
men as Senators Bricker, Cain, Coudert. 
Entirely new approaches to the prob 
lem were taken by these men. In ad 
dition, several Senators and Congress 
men appeared to have gone to their 
files and taken out general housing 
legislation proposed during past years 
as far back as 1945—and re-introduced 
these measures, whole, regardless of the 
fact that many of their provisions have 
long since become law. 

The House and Senate Banking and 
Currency Committees, where hearings 
on housing legislation are being held, 
line up as follows: 


Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency 
Democrats 
Burnet R. Maybank 
of South Carolina 
(Chairman) 


Delaware 
Paul H. Douglas of 
Illinois 


Robert F. Wagner of Republicans 
New York Charles W. Tobey of 
Glen H. Taylor of New Hampshire 
Idaho Homer E. Capehart 
J. W. Fulbright of of Indiana 
Arkansas Ralph E. Flanders of 
4. Willis Robertson Vermont 


of Virginia Harry P. Cain of 


John Sparkman of Washington 
Alabama John W. Bricker of 
J. Allen Frear, Jr. of Ohio 


House Committee on Banking 
and Currency 

Chase 
house of ¢ 


Democrats 
Brent Spence of Ken 
tuck 


Wood 


onnecth 


Going 


(Chairman) cut 


Paul Brown of Geor Clinton D. McKinnon 
gia of California 

Wright Patman ol Hugh J. Addonizio 
Texas ot New Jersey 

4. S. Mike Monroney Isidore Dollinger of 
of Oklahoma New York 

Brooks Hays of Ar Hugh B. Mitchel! 


kansas Washington 

Albert Rains of Ala Barratt O'Hara of 
bama Mino 

Frank 
Pennsylvania Repu ans 


Abraham J. Multer of Jesse P 


Buchanan ot 


Wolcott of 


New York Michigan 
Charles B. Deane of Ralph A. Gamble of 
North Carolina New York 
George D. O’Brien of Frederick ( Smith 
Michigan of Ohio 


(Continued column one, page 38) 
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John C. Kunkel of Albert M. Cole of 


Pennsylvania Kansas 

Henry O. Talle of Merlin Hull of Wis- 
Iowa consin 

Rolla C. McMillen of Hardie Scott of Penn- 
Illinois sylvania 


Donald W. Nicholson 
of Massachusetts 


Clarence E. Kilburn 
ot New York 


SUMMARY OF S. 138 

Declaration of National Housing 
Policy—To achieve housing production 
and related community development 
sufficient to remedy the housing 
shortage, to eliminate substandard 
housing, and to attain a decent home 
and a suitable living environment for 
every American family, the national 
housing policy shall be: (1) private 
enterprise shall be encouraged to serve 
as large a part of need as_ possible; 
(2) governmental aid shall be given 
private enterprise toward this goal 
where feasible; (3) “appropriate local 
bodies” shall be encouraged to under- 
take programs 
reductions through improved building 
and housing codes; (4) governmental 
aid shall be made available to localities 
where private enterprise can not meet 
the need for slum clearance and for 
the provision of housing for low-in- 
come families; (5) governmental aid 
for decent, safe, and sanitary farm 
dwellings and related facilities shall be 
extended to farm unable to 
finance such housing facilities. 


directed toward cost 


owners 


Title I— Slum Clearance — Federal 
aid is provided for local communities 
for the clearance of slums and blighted 
areas through (1) loans; (2) grants. 

Loans are provided for on both 
temporary and long-term bases—not in 
excess of 40 years for the latter. Total 
loan authorization is $1 billion over 
period of five years, at rate of $25 mil- 
lion up to July 1, 1949; $225 million 
up to July 1, 1950; $250 million for 
each of the following three years up 
to July 1, 1953. The rate can be 
stepped up in any year by the Presi- 
dent by $250 million—but not in ex- 
cess of the overall $1 billion authoriza- 
tion. 


Grants to “write down” land costs 
are provided for in a total amount of 
$500 million over a five year period— 
$100 million on and after July 1 of 
each year from 1949 forward to 1953, 
The same step-up of annual rate by 
the President would apply for subsidy 
as for loans. To qualify for such 
grants, localities must share the “write 
down” cost of the projects involved— 
participating financially to the extent 
of at least one-third of the oyerall sub- 
sidy required. 
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The administration of the program 
nationally would be under the juris- 
diction of the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator, who is author- 
ized to appoint a director to handle 
the program. 


Federal assistance is confined to land 
assembly and preparation of the site 
for development or redevelopment. 
Adequate provision for the rehousing 
of families displaced by the clearance 
of the area is required. 

Provision is made to 
financing by private capital. 

Loans to local public agencies are 
authorized under which surveys and 
plans in preparation of projects can be 
made—these loans to be repaid out of 
any moneys that become available for 
undertaking the project involved. 


encourage 


Any contract for loans and grants 
must contain a requirement that the 
redevelopment plan be approved by the 
governing body of the locality. 

The definition of a redevelopment 
area is broad and covers not only actual 
slums but open urban land “which be- 
cause of obsolete platting or otherwise 
impairs the sound growth of the com- 
munity or open suburban land essential 
for sound community growth.” 


Local contributions may include not 
only cash but also land; demolition or 
removal work; site improvements; pro- 
vision of parks, playgrounds, public 
facilities such as schools. 


Title II—Low-Rent Public Housing 
—An expansion of the public housing 
program under the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is provided. A 
seven-year program of 1,050,000 hous- 
ing units is authorized, at the rate 
of 150,000 units annually from July 1, 
1949 through July 1, 1955. The Presi- 
dent may step up this rate by 100,000 
units during any year when such 
action would be in the public interest. 

Annual contributions in addition to 
existing obligations are authorized in 
the amount of $85 million for the first 
year, to be increased by further amounts 
of $90 million in each of the follow- 
ing/five years. Hence, under the new 
bill €@6ntracts for annual subsidies of 
$445 million would be authorized from 
1953 forward. 

A number of changes in the basic 
1937 Act have been incorporated in 
Title Il of S. 138—briefly as follows: 

(1) Farm housing is no longer in- 
cluded—only urban and rural non- 
farm families would be assisted under 
the amended USHAct. 

(2) The loan period would be re- 
duced from 60 to 40 years. 


(3) A 20 per cent “gap” is required 
between the upper rental limits for ad- 
mission to public housing and the low- 
est rents at which private enterprise is 
providing (through new construction 
and available existing structures) a sub- 
stantial supply of decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing. 

(4) Cost limitations are increased by 
putting a ceiling on per-room costs: 
$1750 per room, with another $750 
allowable if the lower figure would 
result in a sacrifice of sound standards. 
Further, the ceiling is uniform for all 
cities, eliminating the differential based 
on city size carried in the original 
legislation. War deferred projects are 
specifically made eligible for construc- 
tion under the increased cost limits— 
also projects started under the so-called 
McCarthy Act, Public Law 301 of the 
80th Congress. 

(5) Financing terms have been 
altered, for both loans and _ subsidies. 
The previous formula for local con- 
tributions, requiring that they be 20 
per cent of the federal subsidy, has been 
eliminated. Local subsidy is fixed as 
tax exemption but there is a provision 
that payments in lieu of taxes up to 5 
per cent of shelter rents may be paid. 
A change in the interest rate formula 
for federal loans to provide that the 
rate shall never be less than 2-4 per 
cent is combined with a provision that 
the contributions rate shall be 2-4 
per cent over and above the interest 
rate. Thus higher annual federal con 
tributions (5 per cent of development 
cost) are assured and the shorter loan 
period is covered. 


(6) In order to meet the needs of 
large families of low income, it is pro- 
posed that a ratio of rent to income 
at time of admission shall bee uniform- 
ly 5 to 1, with a $100 exemption for 
each minor member of the family. 
Further, the matter of secondary wage 
earner income is covered. Such income 
would be excluded in determining 
eligibility for continued occupancy— 
but used in figuring admission eligibil- 
ity. The income would not be ex- 
cluded, however, in figuring rents pay- 
able. Several other provisions relating 
to tenant selection, veterans preference, 
income limits, etc., are also included. 


Title I1]—Housing Research—There 
has been little change in the research 
provisions of S. 138 as compared with 
Title IIf of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill as it passed the Senate in April 
1948. HHFA is authorized to under- 
take a program of technical research 
and related studies that will stimulate 
and promote reduction in housing costs 
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and the increased and sustained pro- 
duction of housing in order to attain 
the overall objectives of the bill. Pro- 
vision is made for widespread dis- 
semination of the results of such re- 
search. 

It is provided that the HHFA Ad- 
ministrator shall take inventories of 
urban and rural nonfarm kousing 
needs and the progress being made to 
meet these needs. The Administrator 
is also authorized to encourage local- 
ities to make studies, surveys, and plans 
with respect to their own housing 
needs, markets, and development. 

Another provision authorizes  co- 
operative research effort between 
HHFA and industry, labor, other fed- 
eral and local governmental agencies, 
educational institutions, and other non- 
profit organizations. 

Title IV—Farm Housing — Only 
minor changes exist between this Title 
of S. 138 and Title VII of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill. The program 
would operate under the Secretary of 
Agriculture. A four-year program is 
authorized under which loans for the 
purchase or repair of farm homes and 
related facilities would be made at the 
rate of $25 million after July 1, 1949; 
$50 million after July 1950; $75 mil- 
lion after July 1, 1951; $100 million 
after July 1, 1952. Contributions are 
also authorized on or after July 1, 
1949 not to exceed $500,000 per annum 
—with additional commitments aggre- 
gating $1 million on or after July 1, 
1950; $1-%4 million on or after July 1, 
1951; $2 million on or after July 1, 
1952. 

Technical and research in 
the field of farm housing are also 
authorized. Cooperative research with 
HHFA and with state agencies is en- 
couraged. Inventories of farm housing 
need and progress being made in meet- 
ing the need are authorized. 

Local public agencies to work with 
the Secretary of Agriculture are author- 
ized, to be made up of local county 
or parish committees of farmers, who 
would examine applications for loans 
and grants. It is provided that the 
loans and grants authorized under this 
Title may be administered through 
such local agencies. 


services 


Title V — Miscellaneous — Five spe- 
cial provisions are included in_ this 
Title in addition to the usual legislative 
technicalities: 

(1) The HHFA Administrator is 
authorized to appoint such advisory 
committees as may be necessary to the 
attainment of the objectives of the bill. 

(2) National banks are authorized 
to purchase larger amounts of, and to 
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underwrite, local 


bonds. 


(3) The Secretary of Labor or his 
designee is to be included in the mem- 
bership of the National Housing Coun 
cil of HHFA. 

(4) Three pieces of former legislation 
that had a crippling effect on the low 
rental housing program are proposed 
to be repealed: two provisions of 1948 
and 1949 appropriations bills restrict- 
ing local authority payments in lieu 
of taxes; also another provision of the 
1949 appropriation bill restricting to 
20 per cent of the total the number 
of PHA employees in the P-4 and 
CAF-11 classifications. 


housing authority 


(5) The tax exempt status of local 
housing authority bonds is removed. 


“ECONOMY HOUSE” AIM OF HHFA- 
BUILDING INDUSTRY MEETINGS 

On January 17 national leaders of 
private housebuilding and lending in 
terests met with government officials 
in Washington to map out a nation- 
wide campaign to build more lower 
cost and rental housing this year. 

The meeting stemmed from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency’s 
program, announced late last fall, to 
enlist the cooperation of all building 
industry groups in a drive to con- 
centrate a large part of 1949 house- 
building in the lower-priced and rental 
field. It will be followed by a series 
of similar meetings during February 
and March in nearly every city with 
a population of more than 10,000. The 
local meetings will be called by FHA 
field offices and will be conducted by 
local committees representing the 
community-at-large and every segment 
of the housebuilding industry. 

Federal officials at the Washington 
meeting laid particular stress on the 
federal aids that are available to private 
builders to stimulate the 
house” drive. 


“economy 
Included among these 
aids are the provisions of the Housing 
Act of 1948 passed last summer to 
stimulate lower-cost sales, rental, and 
cooperative housing and to help lower 
construction through modern 
techniques and building codes. 


costs 


Participating in the Washington 
meeting were HHFA Administrator 
Foley; PHA Egan; 
FHA Commissioner Richards; Home 
Loan Bank Board Chairman Divers; 
and representatives of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, Veterans 
Administration, and Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. 
Building industry leaders at the meet- 
ing included representatives of the 
American Institute of Architects, Pro- 


Commissioner 


ducers Council, Chamber of Com 
merce, National Association of Home 
Builders, National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, and building trades 
unions, prefabricators, insurance com 
panies, and lending agencies. The 
United States Conference of Mayors 
was also represented, 


NEW APPOINTMENTS TO HHFA AND 
FHA STAFF 


HHFA Administrator Foley last 
month announced four appointments 
to the HHFA staff. Newly appointed 
Assistant Administrators of HHFA 
are John M. Dobbs, to be in charge 
of Lanham Act functions, and Lewis 
FE. Williams, to handle administration. 
Mr. Dobbs was formerly Regional 
Representative of the National Hous 
ing Agency for the New England 
region and later served as Regional 
Housing Expediter in the same region. 
Mr. Williams had previously served 
HHFA as Director of Budget and Or 
ganization Services. 

Joseph H. Orendorff, who had been 
temporarily in charge of Lanham Act 
functions, has become Director of De 
sign and Methods in the Agency’s Di 
vision of Standardized Building Codes 
and Materials. Neal ]. Hardy is a new 
Special Assistant to the Administrator, 
in which capacity he will coordinate 


activities of the National Housing 


- Council and the Executive Council and 


have charge of program problems and 
assignments with division directors. 
In December FHA Commissioner 
Richards appointed Thomas S. Gray 
as Administrative Officer in Charge of 
Cooperative Housing and Yield Insur 
ance. Mr. Gray will act as assistant 
to Clyde L. Powell, Assistant FHA 
Commissioner for Rental Housing, to 
confer with groups or individuals in 
terested in co-op housing or yield in 
surance under the Housing Act of 
1948. His job is to help such groups 
work out charters, bylaws, contract 
documents, and to assure that 
programs will be developed along lines 
that will meet current housing needs. 


etc., 


MORE STOP-GAP AID APPROVED FOR 
VANPORT FLOOD VICTIMS 

In December, a total of $329,000 of 
emergency Lanham Act funds was 
released to the Housing Authority of 
Portland, Oregon, to provide 102 
temporary family dwellings for Van 
port flood refugees. The money will 
be used to convert Island bar 
racks to family use. 


Swan 


Funds to do the job were taken 
from $10 million of Lanham Act re- 
serve and income funds allocated for 
this purpose last June. Four million 
of this amount had previously been 
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used to provide emergency houses and 
trailers and last fall local officials and 
community groups asked HHFA Ad- 
ministrator Foley for enough addi- 
tional funds to provide emergency 
houses for 500 families (see October 
JouRNAL, page 268). Following con- 
ferences with Mr. Foley and PHA 
Commissioner Egan, the request was 
granted—but pared down to 102 units. 
The barracks are expected to be con- 
verted and made ready for occupancy 
during February and March. 


STRONGER, LONGER RENT CONTROLS 
PROPOSED—HEARINGS UNDER WAY 

sills strengthening and _ extending 
rent controls for 24 months or longer 
were scheduled for hearings by the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee the first week in February, with 
Senate hearings to follow soon there- 
after. Because rent controls 
expire March 31, priority is being given 
control bills in both houses. 


present 


Administration supported bills in- 
troduced by the both 
House and Senate Banking Commit 
tees—Senator Burnet R. Maybank of 
South Carolina (S. 600) and Repre- 
sentative Brent Spence of Kentcky- 
would extend controls until Avril 1, 
1951 and provide that the President or 
Congress by concurrent resolution may 
terminate the act if the housing emer- 
gency is declared over at any time. 
Bills introduced by Senator Franicis 
Myers, Pennsylvania (S. 434) and by 
Representative Helen Gahagan Doug- 
las of California, which are said to be 
CIO backed, would continue controls 
until June 30, 1951. 

Senator Maybank’s bill would: (1) 
outlaw any new 15 per cent increase 
leases (although such leases now in 
effect would be continued at present 
ceilings) and recontrol all units freed 
through such leases; (2) control or re 
control practically all existing housing, 
including conversions and permanent 
hotel accomodations; (3) return evic 
tion regulations to the federal govern 
ment; (+) give the Housing Expediter 
authority to exercise criminal powers 
against violators, as well as the right 
to sue for triple damages; (5) continue 
in effect local housing boards in ad- 
visory capacities; (6) retain veterans 
preference provisions of the 1947 act. 


chairmen of 


Both Senator Myers’ and Representa- 
tive Douglas’ bills would include the 
District of Columbia in the national 
law for the first time. The Douglas 
measure calls for a roll-back of all 15 
per cent rent increases and the Myers 
bill would also return controls to new 
construction. 
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Previous to drafting of the admin- 
istration backed bills, Housing Ex- 
pediter Tighe Woods called representa- 
tives of veterans organizations, church 
groups, labor unions, public adminis- 
trators, and social and welfare groups 
to Washington for a conference on rent 
control and veterans housing. Presi- 
dent Lawrence M. Cox represented 
NAHO at the meeting December 13, 
at which legislative recommendations 
were made. 

Amer- 
ican Property Owners Association, fol- 
lowing a previous pattern of retaliation 
against rent control laws, were threat 


Meanwhile members of the 


ening mass evictions as a means of 
withdrawing property from the market 
rather than rent housing under terms 
of the proposed new bills. Housing Ex- 
pediter Woods said he was “shocked” 
by the decision of the Association, while 
city officials indicated that 
courts would not cooperate with evic- 
tion notices given on the basis of the 
Association’s decision. 


elsewhere 


“GI” LOAN RATE STAYS AT 4%; 
SENATOR PROPOSES RAISE TO 412% 
Although Veterans Administrator 
Carl Gray, Jr., has rejected proposals 
to increase interest rates on “GI” home 
loans, legislation has been introduced 
by Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah 
to raise the rate from 4 to 44% per 
cent. Increased rates, Senator Thomas 
said, would attract more investors in 
GI home loans, which have been fall- 


ing off “at an alarming rate.” The 
present rate of 4 per cent was set 


under the 1945 


“GI Bill of Rights.” 
An increase from 4+ to 4) per cent 
was authorized at the discretion of the 
Veterans Administrator, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
by Public Law 901, passed by the spe- 
cial session of August 
1948. It was not until late January, 
however, that Administrator Gray de- 


Congress in 


cided against the raise in rate. Mean- 


while, veterans advo- 
cated keeping the 4 per cent rate and 


lending agencies and similar groups 


organizations 


have pushed for the rate raise. 


Senator Thomas’ measure 
also: (1) extend repayment time of GI 
loans from 25 to 30 years; (2) provide 
for financing of loans through one lend 
ing agency; and (3) authorize the Re- 


would 


construction Finance Corporation to 
make $1 billion available for financing. 
In addition, legislation was intro- 
duced to provide a secondary market 
for all (instead of only 50 per cent of) 
FHA and GI mortgages and loans, 
and to raise the guaranty of GI loans. 


WAR HOUSING DISPOSITION BILLS 
CONSPICUOUS BY ABSENCE 


Only one war housing disposition 
proposal seems to have found favor— 
or interest—among Congressmen and 
Senators during the opening days of 
the 1949 legislative session: that there 
be no disposition of such housing as 
long as rent control legislation remains 
in effect. Senators Margaret Chase 
Smith (Maine) and Brien McMahon 
(Connecticut) and Congressmen Rob- 
ert Hale (Maine) and Abraham Ribi- 
coff (Connecticut) have introduced 
biils along these lines. With the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Smith’s bill, they have 
all gone to the Committees on Bank- 
ing and Senator Smith’s 
proposal was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

The type of disposition legislation 
that city officials, in general, and that 
local housing authorities, in particular, 
have strongly urged was not in 
evidence. Delegates to NAHO’s 1948 
Annual Meeting passed a_ resolution 
1948 JouRNAL, page 
320) tavoring disposition of temporary 


Currency. 


(see December 
war housing to municipalities under 
the same terms as such housing went 
to colleges and universities last year in 
accordance with the McGregor Act 
(Public Law 796). Further, they asked 
that permanent war housing disposi 
tion terms -be altered so that every city 
that might be willing to take title to 
such housing would not have to go to 
Congress for separate approval of each 
transfer. 

Under existing law, temporary war 
housing must be disposed of by January 
1, 1950. A survey of city officials was 
conducted last year by Senator Harry 
P. Cain, in his capacity as chairman 
cf a subcommittee of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee that was 
assigned the job of drafting disposition 
The survey produced the 
apswer from seven out of eight cities 
replying that such housing would be 
required beyond January 1950 
January JouRNAL, page 3). 


legislation. 


(see 


OLD VETERANS HOUSING PROPOSALS 
REVIVED, NEW IDEA ADVANCED 

Other bills referred to House com 
mittees early this year include one to 
establish veterans housing associations, 
another to set up home owners leagues, 
and a third to provide for warranty 
against structural defects in construc- 
tion. 

The “homestead plan” endorsed by 
the American Legion in 1947 is in- 
cluded in H. R. 777, introduced by 
Representative Edith Nourse Rogers of 


(Continued column three, page 45) 
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NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
City Improves Abandoned Gravel 
Pit; Gets Low-Cost Vet Housing 

Putting $1,400,000 of city money 
to work on an abandoned quarry to 
convert it for use as a housing site, 
Newton, Massachusetts, expects to get 
not only 412 low-cost veterans housing 
units but a tidy return on its invest- 
ment. 


Through the sale of a bond issue 
in April of last year, the city acquired 
funds with which to fill in the site, 
lay streets, and provide utilities for 
the 146-acre area. A private building 
contractor has taken over from that 
point forward. The city sold the im- 
proved land to the contractor at the 
rate of $50 for each of the 412 plots 
—although the lots are now appraised 
at $1500 and $2000 each on the basis 
of prevailing real estate values in the 
area. In return for the “bargain rate” 
on the site, the contractor had to 
agree to the provision of moderate 
cost housing of good quality, well 
planned for the site. Price at which 
the houses are to sell is quoted at 
$7820. 


In spite of the “give-away prices” 
of the lots, the city expects to remain 
solvent on the deal because of the 
increased tax revenue it hopes to col- 
lect from the site. Assessed valuation 
of the new homes is expected to be 
about $5500 and the current tax rate 
is $34 per $1000 valuation. At that 
rate, when the 412 residences have 
been completed, the city expects an 
added $77,061 annually from taxes in 
the area. The old gravel pit previous- 
ly brought the city less than $2000 
a year in taxes 

City officials anticipate that with 
this added tax revenue the bonds is- 
sued for the project will all be paid 
off with interest in 20 years. Further, 
the statement is, long before the 20 
years are up, the income will have 
reduced the overall municipal tax rate. 

Six basic type exteriors have been 
selected and care in arrangement is 
being taken to avoid the row-house 
appearance. Each house will have five 
and a half rooms, including three bed- 
rooms, living room, dining space, 
kitchen, bath, and utility room. Radi- 
ant oil heating systems will be used. 
There are no basements. All interiors 
are alike but exteriors will vary in 
roof design, windows, colors, and 
types of siding. Veterans will pay 
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extra for porch, garage, breezeway, or 
any other additions they desire. 

In addition to the savings on the 
lots, the claim is that veterans will 
get the houses for about $1000 less 
than if they had been individually 
built, because many parts of the house 


are being prefabricated on the site 
by the contractor. 

Selection of veterans to occupy the 
homes is the job of a voluntary board 
of the city’s veterans housing depart 
ment—and the board reports that al 
ready many of the houses have been 
assigned. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Apartments Built Under 10-Year 
Tax-Freeze Program 

To provide rental housing tor veter 
ans, the City of Hartford, Connecticut, 
last May agreed to freeze taxes for 
ten vears on a_ $1,660,000 housing 
project now under construction. 
Apartments in the 200-unit project, 
known as McKinley Park Homes, will 
rent at $17.38 per room, per month, 
rot including heat, utilities, stove, re 
trigerator. 

The project is the first of its kind 
erected by a private building con 
cern in Connecticut, although the en 
abling legislation under which it was 
initiated was passed by the Connecti 
cut General Assembly in 1947. (Pub 
lic Law 407). 

Under terms of the agreement be 
tween the city and the construction 
company, assessment was fixed at 
$350,000 for a term not to exceed 10 
vears from the date of the completion 
of the project—or 11 years from the 
date of the agreement. Original assess 
ment for the unimproved property was 
$68,724. 

A $1,494,000 loan was placed on 
the property and insured by the Fed 
eral Housing Administration. Rentals 
have been approved by the FHA. 

Veterans are given first preference 
tor the units and during the 10-year 
period the apartments can not be 
rented to others until they have been 
offered to veterans for at least 30 days. 


CINCINNATI 

City Appropriates Funds for 

Temporary Prefabricated Houses 
Cincinnati has appropriated $100,000 

to the Cincinnati Metropolitan Hous 

ing Authority for the building of 110 

to 120 temporary prefabricated rental 

houses. In addition, the city has 


agreed to install, at its cost, streets, 
sewers, and water mains for an esti 
mated $50,000. “The city, 
barred legally from development or 


though 


operation of rental housing, was per 
mitted to make a grant or loan to the 
under the 
Ohio Housing Cooperation Law. 


public housing authority 


The houses were originally intended 
for about 120 low-income families that 
will be displaced by the relocation of 
the Lower River road, now ready to 
go. However, most of the families liv 
ing on the road have incomes too low 
to pay rents that must be charged for 
the temporary houses, which are being 
financed on a short-term basis. Conse 
quently, the new houses are being made 
available to over-income tenants in the 
low-rent public projects in the city and 
resulting vacancies will be used to 
house eligible families displaced by the 
road project. Any Lower River road 
residents who can pay the rents for 
the temporary units, however, may 
move into them. 

Total cost of the development is an 
estmated $500,000. The Authority, 
using the $100,000 city appropriation 
and approximate $50,000 for improve 
ments as equity, will borrow an esti 
mated $350,000 on a 10-year mortgage. 

The Authority hopes to repay the 
city for its appropriation and rentals 
will include retirement of that in 
vestment. However, actual repayment 
to the city will be deferred until the 
first mortgage 1s retired. Authority 
Findlater says the 
rent, not including utilities, probably 
will be as high as $55 a month for a 
two-bedroom, gas space heated house, 


Director Ramsey 


since financing is on a 10-year basis. 


Title to the property will be in the 
Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing Au 
thority but the property will be dis- 
posed of in accordance with the de 
termination of the city council when 
all indebtedness has been retired. 


TOLEDO 
‘Baltimore Plan’’ Goes to Toledo 
in Two New Ordinances 

3altimore’s nationally known hous 
ing standards enforcement 
(see January JourNaAL, page 15) got 


program 


started in Toledo late last year with 
the passage of two new housing ordi 
nances. One ordinance (555-48) was 
passed as an emergency law and dupli 
cated Baltimore’s basic regulatory law. 
A second Toledo ordinance (556-48) 
authorized appointment of a rehabili 
tation board to assist the city health 
commissioner in enforcing the first 
ordinance. Both laws give push to To 
ledo’s 1945 housing code, which es- 
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tablishes standards for existing hous- 
ing. 

Under the first of the new laws 
it is required that dwellings be kept 
“clean and free from dirt, filth, rub- 
bish, garbage and similar matter, and 
from vermin and rodent infestation, 
and in good repair fit for human 
habitation.” 

Responsibility for keeping the prop- 
erty clean is placed on the occupant 
but the owner is held responsible for 
repairs, specifically mentioning leaking 
roofs and proper rain water drainage 
to prevent dampness in the walls or 
ceilings. 

The city health commissioner may 
order property owners to comply with 
the provisions of the law and may 
also, if the work is not done within 
the required time, arrange for the 
work and bill the owner. Upon the 
completion of the work, if the bill 
has not been paid, the council may 
assess the owner. In addition, vio 
lators of the law are subject to fines 
not to exceed $50—but each day’s vio 
lation constitutes a separate offense. 

Time limit on repairs has been set 
at ten days, unless the commissioner 
deems there is an emergency, in which 
case it can be a shorter period. 

Landowners are protected in that 
the ordinance makes it unlawful for 
an occupant to “wilfully or malicious- 
ly” deposit any material in plumbing 
fixtures that will result in obstruction 
of any sanitary sewer. 

Members of the board appointed to 
assist the health commissioner include 
the Commissioner of Inspection in the 
Department of Public Safety, the Chief 
Inspector of the Fire Prevention Bu- 
reau in the Department of Public 
Safety, and the Superintendent of 
the Bureau of Food Control and 
Sanitation. They have been given 
the status of inspectors in the health 
department with authority to enter 
dwellings. 

Should a dwelling be found to be 
unfit for habitation or dangerous to 
life or health, the Commissioner of 
Health may require it to be vacated 
until necessary repairs are made. 

Whether or not Toledo’s two new 
ordinances would actually move the 
city into an aggressive program of 
enforcing minimum housing standards 
was still a matter for speculation more 
than two months after the new ordi- 
nances were put on the books. There 
was some feeling that the program 
might follow the usual pattern in most 
cities: good laws—inadequate _ staff 
and funds to carry out those laws; 
“pressures” from property owners to 
forget the whole thing. 
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BROOME COUNTY, NEW YORK 
Planning Board Surveys Housing 
Needs; Sees 5600 Shortage 


A 5600 shortage of dwellings in 
Broome County, New York by the 
end of 1953 was estimated by the 
County Planning Board late last year 
if the present rate of construction in 
the area continues. The survey cov- 
ered rural, suburban, and urban 
areas—the urban areas taking in what 
is known as the “Triple Cities”: Bing- 
hamton, Endicott, and Johnson City. 

The report—which was submitted 
to the County Board of Supervisors— 
not only added up the facts to a set 
of conclusions, but also carried a series 
of recommendations for housing action. 

The report held, if privately financed 
construction can not fill the demand, 
both subsidized and _ non-subsidized 
public housing for low- and middle 
income groups should be provided 
through state and federal projects. 

Needs of the county were measured 
by the increase of families, the num- 
ber of families now doubled up in 
housing, the normal demolition by 
special projects such as arterial high- 
ways, the replacement of present 
temporary housing, the clearance of 
slums, and a vacancy margin. 

The survey pointed up the need 
particularly for low- and middle-in- 
come housing, since nearly two-thirds 
of all families in the county are with- 
in a $2000 to $4000 annual income 
group and can afford dwellings cost- 
ing no more than $8000 or renting 
for no more than $66.66. An addi- 
tional 15 per cent have incomes of 
less than $2000 a year and must buy 
for $4000 or less and rent at $33.33 
or under. 

A start toward low-income housing 
has been made with the initiation of 
a $1,970,000 state financed project in 
Binghamton calling for construction 
of a 180-unit project in a relatively 
open neighborhood, with slum clear- 
ance in another area to come later. 


DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 
loint Public-Private Efforts, 
Old-New Ideas Yield Vet Housing 
Just about every home financing 
and homebuilding device in the book 
was put to work in Des Plaines last 
year to build a supply of veterans 
housing within the financial reach of 
the average young family. And the 
result is that the first of 50 such 
homes were being tenanted as of early 
this year—in 25 ranch type houses, 
temporarily adapted for two-family 
use. One half of each of the 25 “for 
sale” houses are thus “for rent.” 
The two-homes-in-one idea is just 
one of a long list of new approaches 


taken to get the housing under way. 
Both public and private funds backed 
the project—with a non-profit housing 
corporation created to bring the two 
together. 

Starting point in the complicated 
chain of events was a 1947 Illinois 
law that made $152,000 available to 
the Cook County Housing Authority 
for veterans housing. Requirement 
of the law was that the money be 
invested through a nonprofit housing 
corporation, working in cooperation 
with the Authority. To see how far 
this money could be stretched to meet 
veterans need for rental housing, the 
Authority suggested that the mayor 
appoint an advisory committee. The 
mayor named representatives of three 
veteran organizations and of the city 
council, plus prominent local builders 
and realtors. Result was formation of 
the Des Plaines Veterans Homes, Inc., 
as the required not-for-profit organiza 
tion. Directors of this organization 
are all nonpaid. 

The Cook County  Authority’s 
$152,000 was deeded to this corpo- 
ration through an unrecorded note 
and went toward the assembly of land 
and its improvement and for the pur 
chase of some building materials. All 
of which established an equity for loan 
insurance and guarantees by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration and the 
Veterans Administration. The Au 
thority expects to be reimbursed for 
these outlays from money obtained by 
the mortgage financing to veterans 
when the houses are sold. It will 
thus have a revolving fund with which 
to repeat the whole procedure for 
the benefit of additional veteran fami- 
lies. 

The final building plan on which 
the group agreed was 25 ranch-type 
one-story houses of modern American 
design. These houses are being sold 
to 25 veterans, who will in turn be- 
come landlords to 25 other veterans. 
The owners will occupy one “unit” of 
the house that includes one bedroom, 
combination living and dining room, 
kitchen, bath, and utility room. The 
other part of the house is a rental 
unit consisting of a two-room efficiency 
apartment: bedroom, bath, living-din 
ing room, and compact kitchenette. 

The site problem was solved when 
a local resident made 54 lots with a 
60 foot frontage and 120 feet deep 
available at a favorable price. Local 
builders then suggested that instead of 
erecting a house with a large second 
story that might be vacant as an attic 
for some years, equivalent space be put 
on the first floor and used as a rental 
(Continued column three, page 45) 
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UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA RESEARCH 
DEVELOPS HOUSING TEXTS 
Housing textbooks for use in all 


have been de 
veloped by the Project in Applied 
Economics at the University of Flori 
da’s College of Education, 


school grade levels 


Gaines 


ville, Florida. The technical aspects 
of housing as well as the values of 


good housing are covered in the books, 
which are designed to help boys and 
girls and their parents improve their 
homes. 

The Project in Applied Economics 
was initiated in 1940. Its purpose was 
to work with school and community 
groups in an effort to get housing 


instruction included throughout the 
school program. The work is fi- 


nanced by the Alfred P. Sloan Foun- 
dation and the state of Florida. Simi- 
lar projects have been undertaken by 
the University of Kentucky, where 
the emphasis is on food education, 
and the University of Vermont, which 
has prepared booklets on clothing. 

Housing booklets for the primary 
grades cover caring for and improv- 
ing the house and making the yard 
attractive and productive. There are 
color books and readers for develop- 
ing housing principles. Intermediate 
grade booklets are aimed at develop- 
ing an understanding of how to im- 
prove houses for health. For high 
schools the books are prepared for 
specific use in social studies, English, 
science, health, mathematics, and agri- 
culture classes. 

Price lists are available on request to 
the Project in Applied Economics. 


INSURANCE HEAD SAYS NO MORE 
RENTAL HOUSING WITHOUT TAX AID 

The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America will not build any more 
low- or moderate-rental housing, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
company President Carrol M. Shanks 
on January 2. Too-high construction 
costs were cited as the reason for the 
decision. 

Mr. Shanks’ statement regarding 
the new Prudential policy contained 
a qualifying “if”: re-entry into the 
rental housing construction field might 
be considered if New Jersey passed 
legislation granting 15-year tax ex- 
emption to insurance company fi- 
nanced rental housing built under the 
state’s urban redevelopment law. 
Newark’s Mayor Vincent J. Murphy 
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BALTIMORE MAYOR URGES CITIES TO PREPARE WAY 
FOR URBAN REDEVELOPMENT, PUBLIC HOUSING 


On January 3, the Mayor of Balti 
more, Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., ad 
dressed the following letter to Mr. Paul 
V. Betters, Executive Director of the 
United Mayors. 
Mayor D’Alesandro’s letter was in re 
sponse to a suggestion trom the Con 
ference of Mayors that all 
throughout the country take immediate 
steps to qualify for federal aid under 
the slum clearance and public housing 
legislation that can be anticipated will 
be enacted by the 8lst Congress early 
in 1949, 

“There is nothing more important to 
the future of our cities than the replan 
ning and the redevelopment of those 
areas that are.worn out or obsolete. For 
ward-looking mayors will, | am sure, 
see that their official planning bodies 


States Conference of 


cities 


and their housing authorities are di 
recting their present activities so that 
full advantage can be taken of any op 
portunity for carrying out such rede 
velopment and housing programs. 

“I am very glad to be able to report 
to you that, as far as the City of Balti 
more is concerned, much planning and 
preparation has been done during the 
past year looking forward to the time 
when we might proceed with a slum 
clearance, redevelopment, and low-rent 
housing program. Early in 1948, at my 
request, the Board of Estimates for the 
City of Baltimore allocated $30,000 to 
the Housing Authority of Baltimore 
City for the purpose of undertaking a 
research and planning program that 
would enable the Authority to assem 
ble the basic information necessary and 
to develop preliminary plans for a 
housing program appropriate to the 
needs of the city. The progress that 
the Authority has made in this work 
will enable it, | am sure, to proceed 
rapidly in carrying out a housing pro 
gram that should be made possible 
through national legislation this com- 
ing year. The planning work of the 
Housing Authority has been carried on 
recently proposed such New Jersey 
legislative action in a letter sent to 
Governor Alfred E. Driscoll follow 
ing a survey of rental housing financ 
ing (see January JourNaL, page 10). 


In explaining Prudential’s with 
drawal from rental building, Mr. 
Shanks stated: “The simple fact is 


that housing at 1939 rentals can not be 
built and operated at 1948 construction 
costs by private enterprise. This is 
particularly true of an insurance com- 
pany, which is investing funds of its 


in close cooperation with the City Plan 
ning Commission, with the Redevelop 
ment Commission, with the Health De 
partment, and with other municipal 
agencies. 


“The Redevelopment Commission 
has also been doing considerable prelim 


inary planning work and preparation 
for a program of slum clearance and 
redevelopment principally at 
stmulating redevelopment by private 
At the November 2nd elec 
tion, the voters authorized the Rede 
velopment Commission to issue $5,000, 
000 in bonds to finance its undertak 


Ings. 


aimed 


enterprise. 


With the aid of such legislation 
is the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill and 
with the expansion of the program of 
the Housing Authority to take care 
of the many families displaced from the 
slum areas, the progress of the Rede 
velopment Commission should not suf 
fer unreasonable delay. 
“Our City Planning 
under the supervision of 


Commission, 
a competent 
and energetic Director, is making con 
siderable progress and is assisting both 
the Redevelopment Commission and 
the Housing Authority in its prepara 
tions. 

“To make sure that we are doing 
everything within reason to be pre 
pared, I am calling the attention of the 
appropriate city departments to the ap 
parent imminence of a new public 
housing program and to the need for 
their assistance and cooperation in 
carrying out such a program. Although 
I am fully aware that there is a great 
amount of work involved in planning 
for carrying out a program as involved 
and as complex as slum clearance, rede- 
velopment, and public housing, I feel 
confident that the appropriate agencies 
and departments of the City of Balti 
more are making reasonable prepara 
tion within the limits of funds avail 
able for such work. 

Sincerely yours, 

Thomas D'Alesandro, ]r., Mayor.” 
policy holders. There is no fi 
nancial miracle by which an insurance 
other 
vestor, can provide housing at rentals 
below return the 
a reasonable 


company, Or any private in 


those necessary to 
cost of construction over 
concluded, 
“Only the government is in a position 


number of years.” He 
to stimulate rental housing construc 
tion through subsidy.” 

Rental 
operated by Prudential are 407-unit 


developments owned and 


Chellis Austin Apartments and 754 
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unit Douglass-Harrison Apartments, 
both in Newark. Another 60-unit*de- 
velopment is under construction in 
Orono, Maine, and a 150-unit project 
is under way in East Orange, New 
Jersey. Bids are currently being taken 
for a 653-family redevelopment project 
in Jersey City (see January JourNAL, 
page 14). 

Prudential, of course, will continue 
its policy of mortgage lending to small 
homebuilders and owners, Mr. Shanks 
said. 


EUROPEAN HOUSING, PLANNING 
STUDYTOUR SCHEDULED 

Another of the World Studytours 
that have been conducted through 
Europe for the past two years has been 
arranged for the summer of 1949. 
The trips are planned for architects 
and housers interested in getting an 
on-the-spot view of European prob 
lems of urban plan 
ning, and building against varying 
backgrounds of economic, social, and 
political developments. To extend 
from July 6 to September 6, the 1949 
tour will again be under the leader 
ship of Hermann H. Field, architect 
and currently Director of Building at 
Cleveland College of Western Reserve 
University. 

From the take-off point in London 
the tour will Milan, 
Vienna, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Stockholm, northern England, and 
back to London. Four days’ attend 
ance at the Eighth International Con 
gress of Modern Architects, to be held 
in Bergamo, near Milan, is a special 
feature of the tour. 

The trip to England may be made 
by tourist or first-class steamer or by 
air for those whose time is limited. 
In Europe longer trips will be by 
plane, with train reserved for short 
distances. Minimum total cost, includ- 
ing rooms, meals, transportation, etc., 
is estimated at $1475 per person. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing to World Studytours, 
Columbia University Travel Service, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, New 


York. 


reconstruction, 


continue to 


NPHC SETS ANNUAL MEETING DATE 
—MAY 17, 18 IN WASHINGTON 

The National Public Housing Con- 
ference has issued the first call for its 
1949 annual meeting: May 17 and 18, 
the Statler, Washington, D. C. The 
notice promises that “outstanding mem 
bers of Congress will participate — 
there will be members of the Cabinet 
— there will be leaders in the housing 
field, from local housing authorities, 
from labor, from veterans, from civic 
groups.” 
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LOS ANGELES AUTHORITY POINTS UP 
BAD HOUSING AS BAD BUSINESS 


The “cash register appeal” of pub- 
lic housing and the threat that bad 
housing presents to business are the 
approaches taken to make the citi- 
zens of Los Angeles public-housing- 


minded in the just published annual 
report of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Los Angeles. The title of 
the book, There's nothing sentimental 

. about your cash register, sets the 
theme for this consolidated eighth, 
ninth, and tenth edition of the Au- 
thority’s annual report, which covers 
its postwar activities. 

Edited by Frank Wilkinson, special 
assistant for the Authority, the entire 
first half of the book is devoted to 
dramatic photographs and outspoken 
text illustrating that bad housing in 
Los Angeles is bad business for Los 
Angeles—that bad housing chokes in- 
dustry; blocks industrial expansion; 
threatens property and earnings; cre- 
ates industrial hazards; lowers labor 
productivity; undermines the commu- 
nity’s investment in its future citi- 
zens and surrounds the 
city’s shopping, cultural, and financial 
center with decay; blights good resi- 
dential areas; delays freeways and pub- 
lic improvements; wastes taxes; dis- 


customers; 


illusions tourists; breeds epidemics. 

Countering this point-by-point in- 
dictment with the idea that “Public 
housing is business,” the re- 
mainder of the book covers briefly 
the ten-year history of the Authority 
and presents the facts about what pub- 
lic housing has accomplished for the 
city in that time: that before, during, 
and since the war public housing has 
worked alone in clearing bad housing, 
building low-rent homes, providing 
war housing, and building homes at 
prices veterans can pay. 

An important feature of the report 
is an eight-point outline of economies 
of operation the Authority has de- 
veloped in, for example, rent collec- 
tion, grounds purchasing, fi- 
nancial controls, personnel training. 
The report also makes recommenda- 
tions for state, local, and _ federal 
action to improve the housing picture, 
including (1) establishment of a state 
housing agency and the allocation of 
state funds for public housing; (2) 
strict enforcement of city ordinances 
to retard blight and eliminate bad 


good 


care, 
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housing; (3) continuation of the fed- 
eral slum clearance and_ low-rent 


housing program. 


“OPEN HOUSE” HOSPITALITY KEEPS 
OLD FRIENDS, MAKES NEW ONES 


Three local authorities have recent- 
ly put out their welcome mats to give 
visitors a first-hand look at 
housing in action—and in a 


public 
fourth 
city, a tenants association has plans 
under way for a spring “opening.” 
The Detroit Housing Commission 
celebrated “Public Housing Day” on 
October 29 last year by holding open 
house at all Detroit developments and 
by inviting real estate men, bankers, 
clergymen, the mayor, and other city 
officials to a 
the occasion. 


luncheon in honor of 
The day before Christmas was open 
house day at the Housing Authority 
of the City of Seattle. Invitations to 
the affair went out to city officials and 
representatives of business and civic 
groups who had a long working ac- 
quaintance with the Authority but lit 
tle opportunity to visit its offices. 
The Housing Authority of the City 
of Vancouver, Washington, held an 
celebration of _ its 
seventh anniversary this month. For- 
mal invitations from the 
Authority in January for the affair, 
to be held in the community center 
of McLoughlin Heights, 503-unit per 
manent war project, on Sunday after- 
noon, February 6, and during the af- 
ternoons and evenings of the follow 
ing three days. Exhibits on city plan 
ning, urban redevelopment, and hous 
ing were on display for the visitors. 
In Omaha, the South Side Terrace 
Homes (522 units) Tenants Associa 
tion is planning to open its doors to 


open house in 


went out 


Omaha citizens come spring. 

Two highlights of the Detroit 
luncheon were a talk by HHFA Ad- 
ministrator Raymond Foley and _ the 
presentation of a “giant” 51- by 21 
inch payment-in-lieu-of-taxes check to 
the city treasurer. Commission Presi- 
dent Finlay Allen turned over the 
$260,890 check—one half of the Com 
mission’s yearly tax payment—and 
recognition was given the Commission 
as Detroit’s tenth largest taxpayer. A 
tour of housing projects and blighted 
areas was a morning and afternoon 
feature of the day. At low-rent Park 
side and Brewster Homes, 1130- and 
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941-unit developments, respectively, 
and at Stone Homes, 508-unit Title 
V project, guests were invited to visit 
individual dwelling units. 

Commissioners and staff members 
were hosts at the Seattle Authority 
open house. Held at the Authority’s 
central office from noon until three 
o'clock on December 24, the party was 
made a festive occasion with holiday 
decorations and refreshments. A cen- 
tral office staff committee made ar- 
rangements for the party. 


Plans for the Omaha open house 
this spring were announced in the 
December issue of the Terrace Trum- 
pet, tenant newspaper published for 
South Side Terrace Homes residents. 
So that tenants can “proudly show 
Omaha _ folks the grounds 
and buildings,” the announcement was 
accompanied by a gentle hint that 
spring planting and lawn care should 
start early this year in preparation 
for the occasion. 


through 


NEWSPAPER GIVES FULL-PAGE 
COVERAGE TO LHA ANNUAL REPORT 

Memphis citizens got a look at the 
city’s total public housing picture early 
in January through a full-page news- 
paper story based on the tenth annual 
report of the Memphis Housing Au- 
thority. Outlining not only what pub- 
lic housing has accomplished for the 
city but also the housing job that still 
needs doing there, the story placed 
particular importance upon the Au- 
thority’s work in turning what were 
once blighted, overcrowded, unhealthy 
slums into decent living areas. Pictures 
contrasted hazardous slum dwellings 
with substantial public housing units 
to show how slums known as “Old 
Market Street,” the “Queen Bee Bot- 
toms,” “Roper’s Alley,” and “Shiner- 
town” have been replaced in more 
than name only by the city’s low-rent 
developments: Lauderdale Courts, 
Dixie Homes, William H. Foote 
Homes, Lamar Terrace, and LeMoyne 
Gardens. 


An important feature of the article 
described how the theory behind the 
Memphis Authority slogan, “From 
slums to private housing—by way of 
public housing” has given many in- 
dividual families the necessary start 
to becoming private home owners. 

Ten Years in Housing, the annual 
report that served as source material 
for the newspaper article, reviews the 
history of the Memphis Housing Au- 
thority as well as its operations for 
the 1947-1948 year. It was published 
in December 1948. 
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SURVEY OF LHA TENANTS TURNED 
OWNERS GETS WIDE COVERAGE 

A pebble of a story tossed into the 
publicity sea by the Delaware County 
Housing Authority of Muncie, Indi- 
ana, rippled into a four-day series of 
columns in the Muncie Star last 
month. The stories were hinged to the 
Authority's report on former tenants 
who are now home owners. An Indi 
ana syndicate columnist picked up the 
facts as newsworthy 


and developed 
them into a 


full-scale series on the 
history and operation of the Authori 
ty’s program. 


Basis of the unsolicited publicity 
was the Authority’s survey revealing 
that in the eight years since Middle 
town Gardens—a 112-unit, semi-rural, 
low-rent development—opened for oc 
cupancy, 142 families (30 more than 
can live in the, project at one time) 
have moved from the development into 
their own homes. A columnist for the 
Star, Muncie newspaper owned by a 
syndicate that also owns Indianapolis 
and Terre Haute newspapers, ex 
panded the story by interviewing a 
number of former and present Gar 
dens resident families on their reac 
tions to living in the development. 
The interviews provided a human in 
terest background for telling the Mid 
dletown Gardens and Delaware Au 
thority story. 

Brief sketches of the families in 
terviewed included such typical com 
ments as: “We are glad for the op 
portunity we had to live in the project 
because it was a real help to us”—‘*The 
Gardens gave us a chance to make a 
start and we will always be grateful 
for the opportunity we have had to 
live there’-—“Our living here has 
helped us get ahead. We are ready 
to go as soon as we can to make way 
for someone else.” 

H. L. Carr, Authority Executive 
Director, writes concerning the Au 
thority’s policy of encouraging home 
ownership, “We have used every means 
at our command to impress upon the 
tenants the importance of securing a 
home for themselves.” He also states: 
“The Delaware County Council, which 
appoints our housing commissioners, 
the banks and business houses, the 
newspapers, and in fact, the commu 
nity generally are greatly pleased at 
the results we 
attain.” 


have been able to 





WHAT WORKED 
IN YOUR TOWN 
to achieve increased public under- 
standing cf your program? 
Send the facts to the JOURNAL 











HOUSING LECGISLATION— 

(Continued from page 40) 
Massachusetts. Under the 
which is almost 


measure, 
a duplicate of one 
which Mrs. Rogers presented to the 
House last year, veterans housing asso 
cations are authorized and made eligi 
ble for federal loans and subsidies (see 
January 1948 Journat 
cember 1947 Journat 


, page 5, and De 
, page 348). This 
years bill, however, scales down fi 
nancing of the program. 
An amendment to the National 
Housing Act as introduced by Repre 
sentative William Lemke of North 
Dakota (H. R. 853) would authorize 
the Federal Administration 
to make loans to members of local 


Housing 


home owners leagues to finance pur 
chase or construction of homes. The 
measure sets up the machinery for 
establishment of such leagues and gives 
the Federal Housing Commissioner ad 
ministrative powers over them. 
Provisions in the bill providing for 
warranty against structural defects in 
housing introduced — by 
Representative Helen Gahagan Douglas 
of California as H. R. 787, were orig 
inally included in the General Housing 
Act of 1945, as an amendment to the 
National Housing Act. Those pro 
visions were eliminated by the Senate 
when it passed the bill in 1946. Repre 
sentative Douglas’ new bill provides, 
briefly, that single-family home mort 
gages and loans shall not be eligible 
for insurance or guaranty under the 
National Housing Act or the GI Bill 
unless the principal contractor of the 
housing will 


construction, 


provide a warranty 
against structural and other defects in 
the construction. 


DES PLAINES— 

(Continued from page 42) 
unit. These units will provide income 
for the veteran while he is getting 
started on home ownership and _ at 
the same time provide other veterans 
with much needed rental apartments. 
Later, when it is required for a grow 
ing family, the rental unit can be in 
corporated by the owner into the main 
part of the house. 

Officers of the housing corporation 
hope to complete each duplex at a 
minimum cost of about $13,500 in- 
cluding building, land, landscaping, 
and all street, water, and sewer im 
provements. Monthly rental on the 
small apartments, which should be un 
usually low, will be based on a pro 
portionate share of the monthly f.- 
nancing payments on the whole 
property. The project is expected to 
be completely occupied by late spring. 
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Aisoeciation News 





WASHINGTON MEETINGS 

The first of three NAHO meetings 
scheduled for Washington early in 
1949 was held on January 26, 27, and 
28: the other two will convene late in 


February and early March. 


Committee on Laws—A_ three-way 
January meeting brought together two 
sections of the newly appointed Com 
mittee on Laws, which met to analyze 
the slum clearance and public housing 
provisions of S. 138—the Housing Act 
of 1949, Because of the comprehensive 
character of the new bill, the Commit 
tee was organized in three sections, 
with specific provisions of the bill al 
lotted to each section for study. 


January 26 and 27 were the dates 


set for the meeting of the section of 
the Committee appointed to look into 
the low-rent housing provisions of the 
bill. Committee members dealing with 
that portion of the bill are as follows: 
Chairman—Howard L. Holtzendorff, 
Los Angeles; Members — Ernest J. 
Bohn, Cleveland; D. Elwood Caples, 
Vancouver; H. J. Dillehay, Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Joseph A. Fowler, 
Memphis; L. Walter Henslee, Galves- 
ton; Edmond H. Hoben, Minneapolis; 
John MacGathan, Schenectady; Joseph 
A. Nevin, New Jersey Department of 
Economic Development; Kenneth A. 
Parmelee, Gary; Oliver C. Winston, 
Baltimore; Miss Elizabeth Wood, Chi- 
cago. 


The section of the Committee con- 
cerned with slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment met on the following 
day. Committee members are as fol- 
lows: Chairman—Richard L. Steiner, 
Baltimore Redevelopment Commission; 
Members—Ira J. Bach, Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission; David M. 
Walker, Philadelphia Redevelopment 
Authority; Louis B. Wetmore, Provi- 
dence Redevelopment Agency; Cole- 
man Woodbury, Urban Redevelopment 
Study. 

Maxwell H. Tretter has been named 
to head the third section of the Com- 
mittee, on national housing policy. 
Members of this section have not yet 
been appointed. 

Board of Governors—The next meet- 
ing of the Board of Governors will be 
held in Washington on March | and 2. 
Full meeting agenda has not yet been 
determined. 


Federal-Local Relations Committee— 
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The latter part of February is the 
time tentatively set for the next meet- 
ing of the Federal-Local Relations 
Committee, also to be held in Wash- 
ington. Regional representatives named 
to serve on this Committee during 1949 
are as follows: New England—Alvin 
A. Mermin, New Haven; Middle 
Atlantic—Robert D. Sipprell, Buffalo; 
North Central—Jack B. Bryan, Lex 
ington; Southeastern—Brown Nichol- 
son, Columbus, Georgia; Southwest— 
William J. Guste, New Orleans: Pacific 
Southwest—Edmund Horwinski, Oak 
land, California; Pacific Northwest— 
Paul W. Houser, Jr., Renton, Washing- 
ton; Members at large—The Reverend 
Jon Frank Fenn, Baltimore; Paul S. 
Freedman, Chicago; James L. Stephen- 
con, Dallas. NAHO President Law- 
rence M. Cox has named Mr. Nichol 
son Chairman of the Committee. 





MRS. RICHMAN LEAVES NAHO 





After four years of outstanding service 
to NAHO, Mrs. Della Richman as of Feb- 
ruary | resigned as the Association’s Di- 
rector of Information and Associate Edi- 
tor. She gave up her “‘housing’’ job to 
take on a ‘“‘home-making”’ position on a 
full-time basis. Her new duties will be 
performed at Park Forest — the ‘‘new 
* being built outside Chicago by 
American Community Builders, Inc. 

Miss Jean Adams has joined the NAHO 
staff to assume the major share of Mrs. 
Richman’s previous duties. Miss Adams 
was formerly a reporter on the Milwaukee 
Journal and a public relations officer in 
the WAVES. 


town’ 


FIRST AND SECOND NAHO VICE- 
PRESIDENTS CHOSEN 

John I. Robinson and Joseph A. 
Fowler were named in that order as 
First and Second Vice-Presidents of 
NAHO by President Lawrence M. Cox 
on December 9. Mr. Robinson is 
Chairman of the Springfield (Massa- 
chusetts ) Housing Authority; Mr. Fow- 
ler is Executive Director of the Mem- 
phis Housing Authority. The appoint 
ments made in line with an 
amendment to the NAHO constitution 
adopted at the 1948 annual business 
NAHO members. The 
requires the 


were 


meeting of 
election of 
two vice-presidents by the membership 
and their subsequent appointment as 


amendment 


first and second vice-presidents by the 
Association President. 


NORTH CENTRAL 
Board of Directors Meets 

The Board of Directors of the North 
Central Regional Council met in Chi- 
cago on January 14 at the NAHO head 
cuarters office. The filling of Board 
vacancies and the 
regional 


appointment ol 
representatives to serve on 
national NAHO committees were the 
hrst order of business and resulted in 
the appointment of: 

Marion S. Buckley ot the Chicago 
PHA office as Board Secretary, replac- 
ing Hugo Schwartz, also with PHA 
and recently transferred from Chicago 
t> Washington; 

S. P. Goodman, Executive Director 
oi the Housing Authority of the City 
of Williamson, West Virginia, to fill 
a Board vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Martha Bundy of the 
Lfousing Authority of the City of Vin- 
cennes, Indiana; 

E. E. Pruitt, Louisville, and Robert 
Temple, Detroit, as national Manage 
iment Committee members; 

Howard Shaw, Chicago, and F. R. 
Kretschmar, Detroit, as national Main- 
tenance Committee members; and 

Stanley J]. Wojcik, Hamtramck, 
Michigan, and Milton Shufro, Chicago, 
as national Public Relations Committee 
members. 

May 9 and 10 are the dates set for 
the North Central Regional Confer- 
ence—to be held in Cincinnati. Ramsey 
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Findlater of Cincinnati was named 
chairman of the committee responsible 
for conference plans. 

Several hours of the Board meeting 
went into a detailed discussion of the 
low-rental public housing provisions of 
the Housing Act of 1949, As a con- 
sequence, the meeting adopted a mo- 
tion that Kenneth Parmelee of Gary 
be appointed to the national NAHO 
Committee on Laws so that the gist of 
the Board’s reactions to the bill could 
be put on record. This recommendation 
was accepted by NAHO’s President 
Cox and Mr. Parmelee was appointed 
to the Committee. 


SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL COUNCIL 
Meeting of Executive Committee 

Because “many local authorities have 
not fully realized their obligation to 

. . keep up to the minute .. . on 
family income and to adjust rents .. . 
as often as information on income 
changes comes to them,” the Executive 
Committee of the Southeastern 
Regional Council at its Atlanta meeting 
on November 19, 1948, voted approval 
of a resolution recognizing individual 
iuthority obligation to give increased 
attention to tenant incomes and family 
changes. The action was prompted by 
an August 1948 PHA manual release 
on the subject that had been referred 
to the Council’s Tenant Selection Com- 
mittee for study and recommendations. 
After the meeting, the Executive Com- 
mittee sent copies of the resultant reso- 
lution and an accompanying explana- 
tory letter to all local authorities in the 
region. 

Tenant incomes came in for further 
attention by the November 19 meeting 
in a discussion of the progress being 
made in the high-income tenant evic- 
tion program. As a result of a general 
teeling that there may be a need for 
re-evaluation toward possible changes 
in income ceilings, the Committee went 
on record “urging the local authorities 
to be realistic in considering the ceil- 
ing income for continued occupancy so 
that in reality low-income tenants will 
not be evicted... .” 

Other subjects discussed by the Com- 
mittee included Public Housing <Ad- 
ministration reorganization; the nation- 
al Federal-Local Relations Committee 
reorganization; local authority em- 
ployee retirement plans; and_publica- 
tion by NAHO of a local housing 
authority commissioners’ handbook. 
Also, NAHO’s national President Cox 
reported to the Committee on national 
plans for the coming year. 

The Council’s committee program 
for the year was announced by 
Regional President Hudson Malone. 
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The following committees will func- 
tion during 1949: advisory, education, 
public relations, tenant selection, and 
membership. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Executive Committee Meets 

Rededication to the original objec 
tives of public low-rent housing; a real 
public relations program; a guarantee 
of sound, efhcient local authority opera 
tions; and increased cooperation and 
mutual help between local authorities 
and the Public Housing Administra 
tion were the four goals set for the 
Middle Atlantic Regional Council by 
Council President Clarence C. Klein 
at a meeting of the Council’s Execu 
tive Committee held in New York 
City on December 10, 1948. 

NAHO’s_ newly elected national 
President Lawrence M. Cox was pre 
sented to the Committee members at 
the meeting and reported on recent 
meetings of the Board of Governors. 

Committee’ discussion centered on 
the proposals made in Mr. Klein's 
speech as well as on disposition of war 
housing; the new PHA policy on re 
serves; local authority employee retire 
ment plans; payments in lieu of taxes. 

Action taken by the Committee in 
cluded a decision to urge the Board of 
Governors and the national Federal 
Local Relations Committee to give full 
consideration to the problem created 
by the enforced eviction from low-rent 
public housing of families who are 
still at such low income levels that they 
can not find decent housing on the 
private market. The Committee also 
authorized President Klein to write 
executive directors in the region, out 
lining benefits of NAHO membership 
and encouraging them to shoulder the 
responsibility of interesting more 
authority employees in NAHO. 

The Reverend Leo A. Geary, Com- 
missioner of the Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority, was elected Vice- 
President of the Council, to replace 
Howard A. Kelly, former Executive 
Director of the Buffalo Authority, who 
had previously resigned from both 
positions because of ill health. 

Robert D. Sipprell, former Executive 
Director of NAHO and new Executive 


Director in Buffalo, was named as 


chairman of the regional Federal-Local : 


Relations Committee and was also 
appointed as regional representative on 
the national Committee. Other com- 
mittee chairmen were named as fol- 
lows: William H. Dunn, Schenectady, 
to head up a committee for the pro 
motion of increased memberships and 
other sources of revenue for NAHO; 


and Kelsey Volner of New York City, 
as chairman of the program committee 
for the Council’s annual meeting, to 


be held sometime in the spring in New 
York City. 
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CHICAGO 
At the instance of Chicago’s Acting 


Housing and Redevelopment Coordina- 
tor, D. E. Mackelmann, representatives 
of various housing and redevelopment 
agencies in Chicago met twice during 
January in Mr. Mackelmann’s office to 
formulate plans for the organization of 
a Chicago Chapter of NAHO. 
Interested persons present at the first 
organizational meeting included Mr. 
Mackelmann and members of his staff; 
Frederick T. Aschman, Executive Di 
rector of the Housing Authority of the 
County of Cook, and members of his 
staff; Chicago Land Clearance Com 
mission Director Ira Bach and mem 
bers of his staff; Chicago Housing 
Authority staff members Elmer Swack 
and Howard Shaw; Mrs. 
Ruth, representative of the private 
architectural firm in Chicago (Skid 
more, Owings, and Merrill) that draft 


Herman 


ed the city’s proposed new building 
code; and Mrs. Dorothy Rubel, Direc 
tor of the Chicago Metropolitan Hous- 
ing and Planning Council. Broad 
educational possibilities for a NAHO 
Chicago Chapter were visualized by the 
group in light of the $55 million city- 
state slum clearance and _ relocation 
housing program and the 11,000 units 
of federally aided public housing now 
up and occupied — in addition to a 
county housing program and a num- 
ber of pioneer large-scale private hous- 
ing enterprises in the area. 

Acting on the recommendation of 
the organization committee, a January 
28 meeting of the group decided to 
keep Chapter organization on an in 
formal basis unul membership inter- 
est is stimulated to a point calling for 
formal organization. Organization 
committee members included Mr. Her- 
man Ruth of the Cook County Author- 
ity; Mr. Swack, a Chicago Authority 
manager; and William Gerhardt of 
the Coordinator’s staff. 

Chapter meetings are to take the 
form of monthly luncheon meetings. 
Mr. Mackelmann has been appointed 
to chair the first such meeting, planned 
for mid-February, when a three- to 
five-member steering committee will be 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Having oc- 
cupied the Ex- 
ecutive Direc- 
tors chair for 
a very short 
time, I am al- 


ready feeling 





the need for 
more direct and frequent contacts with 
NAHO’s thousands of members. The 
purpose of the Director’s Diary column 
is to present an informal view of some 
of the incidents in NAHO’s daily life 
that may be too trivial to merit a regu 
lar news story but that do help to 
complete the picture of the tremend- 
ously complicated housing scene. I 
should like to issue a standing invita- 
tion to every member of the Associa- 
tion to write me whenever something 
in the JournaL or NAHO’s other ac- 
tivities is either irritating or particul- 
larly pleasing. 


The 1949 Annual Meeting will be 
held at the Copley Plaza in Boston, 
November 13-16. It may be a little 
early for sending in for hotel reserva- 
tions but your Director has to start 
worrying immediately about arrang- 
ing space for commercial exhibits. The 
exhibits at the Seattle conference 
brought in revenue to NAHO equiva- 
lent to the dues of 600 members! If 
think of the name of a 
company that would profit by exhibit- 
ing at the Annual Meeting, how about 
trying to get a new member for 
NAHO? 


you can't 


The Bond Buyer, a daily devoted to 
financial news, came out on January 8 
with a comment on the Housing Act 
of 1949 (S. 138). The part of it that 
attracted their spotlight was Section 
505, which would take local author- 
ity bonds out of the tax-exempt class. 
Within 48 hours, state and municipal 
finance officials all over the country 
were banding together to fight this 
provision. It looked to them like a 
well-screened maneuver in the long 
and up-to-now unsuccessful battle of 
federal fiscal experts to reduce and 
eventually wipe out tay exemption for 
local government bonds. 
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CHAPTERS— 

(Continued from page 47) 
elected to serve as temporary officers 
during the period of informal organiza- 
tion. Feature of the meeting will be a 
report by Mr. Bach and Miss Elizabeth 
Wood on the Washington meeting on 
NAHO’s Committee on Laws (see 
page 46). 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

New President of the Southern Calli- 
fornia Chapter is George Getz of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Los 
Angeles. Other Chapter officers in 
stalled at the Chapter’s annual meeting 
on November 19, 1948 were: Vice- 
President — Paul <A. Myers, Los 
Angeles; Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy G. 
Foster, Los Angeles; Treasurer—Mrs. 
Ivora Ruliffson, Riverside County; 
Board Members — Mrs. Irene Crosth- 
waite, Riverside County; Miss Virginia 
Hedges, Los Angeles. 


COLUMBIA RIVER 

Walter E. Pollock of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Vancouver is 
the new President of the Columbia 
River Chapter, elected at the Chapter’s 
regular meeting on November 16, 1948. 
Following are other new Chapter 
officers: Vice-President — Mrs. Marie 
Robinson, Portland; Secretary—Mrs. 
Florence E. Haynes, Vancouver; Treas- 
urer—Mrs. Velma Baxter, Vancouver. 


HOUSTON 

A skit called “What NAHO Means 
to You and Me” dramatized “the 
NAHO story” for Houston Chapter 
members present at the Chapter’s 
monthly meeting on December 15, 
1948. Authority staff members Pat 
Cross, Dorothy Wilson, R. L. Whitley, 


Jean Lindley, Matthew Provost, and 
Geraldine Russell went “behind the 
footlights” to present the skit. 

Chapter enacted at the 
meeting included the passage of a 
motion to amend the dues section of 
the Chapter’s bylaws. Mrs. Marie C. 
McGuire, Assistant Executive Director 
of the Houston Authority, reported on 
the recent meeting of the Southwest 
Regional Council’s Executive Commit- 
tee. 

Mrs. Ruby Schuessler, Chapter Presi- 
dent, writes that Chapter plans in 1949 
include centering attention on a “Spot- 
light Guest” to be welcomed to each 
Chapter meeting. The recreation di- 
rector of one of the Authority’s 
projects was to be in the January “'spot- 
light.” According to Mrs. Schuessler, 
“Heads of social agencies and other 
officials will be invited each month to 
attend our meetings. Thereafter, they 
will receive notices of all meetings and 
will be welcome at any time. . .” 

Another Chapter plan for 1949 meet- 
ings is the production of a serial skit 
written in five acts for presentation at 
five successive meetings. The skit will 
introduce a mythical, but typical, 
Houston Authority family and will 
cover all phases of Authority work in 
connection with the family—tenant 
selection, management, and mainten- 
ance—from the time the tenant applies 
for a dwelling unit until he moves out 
with an excess income. The first act 
of the skit was to have been presented 
at the January meeting. 

Also planned for the January meet- 
ing was a public relations program em- 
phasizing staff responsibility for 
recognizing human interest stories as 
they occur. 


business 





Paul McCauley, dynamic President 
of NAHO’s North Central Regional 
Council, came up with a_ valuable 
suggestion at his January 14 board 
meeting—to the effect that NAHO 
conferences be organized to capitalize 
on the scholastic treasure available in 
the vicinity of annual conference 
cities—in other words, put the pro- 
iessors on the program. He was think 
ing primarily of economists and_so- 
ciologists — but architects and engi- 
neers could certainly teach us some- 
thing useful for 1949. 


A story from the Newark (New Jer- 
sey) News worth mentioning (if only 
to strengthen some people against 
temptation), reports the indictment of 
three former commissioners and a 
former executive director of a local 
housing authority for conspiracy to 


detraud the government. The Author- 
ity (at Harrison, New Jersey) oper- 
ates a 214-unit federally aided low- 
rent project. The indictment charges 
padded bills, fake invoices, kickbacks 
over a five-year period ending in April 
1947. Original source of the investi- 
gation leading to the indictments was 
the routine federal auditing procedure 


by PHA. 


The NAHO staff is augmented, as 
of February 1, by the advent of Dr. 
Joseph Bunzel, editor of the forth- 
coming Encyclopedia of Housing. Dr. 
Bunzel’s work will be primarily de- 
voted to giving more and better at- 
tention to the needs of our national 
committees, regional councils, and lo- 
cal chapters. Any suggestions as to 
types of service which would be help- 
ful will be welcomed by the writer. 
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The builder who erects a 1000-home 
project by mass production methods 
stands to lose his shirt, while the small 
builder who erects five homes per year 
ordinarily will make a profit. This 
statement was made by John E. Byrne, 
Sr., a man who should know what he’s 
talking about. 

The Byrne Organization, of which 
he is chairman of the board, has built 
1013 new homes at Harundale, near 
Glen Burnie, Maryland, on the Balti 
more-Annapolis highway. He says he 
won't make a dime on the deal. And 
what’s more, he’s through with specu- 
lative construction on a mass scale. 

Of the 1013 two- and three-bedroom 
bungalows erected at Harundale since 
January 1947, only 440 have been sold. 
The sales program has been shelved 
and homes are now up for rent, with 
115 occupied at $75 for the two-bed- 
room house and $82.50 for three bed- 
rooms. Over 450 are vacant. 

Sale of Project Planned 

Byrne blamed a large overhead, non- 
productivity of labor, erratic arrival 
of materials and large land develop- 
ment costs for skyrocketing price tags 
on his homes. Early in 1947, a three- 
bedroom, _ steel-frame, vermin-proof, 
fiberglass insulated, radiant heated, 
FHA-approved bungalow, with a nice 
size lot on a paved street, sold at Har- 
undale for $6750. The same house to- 
day would cost $10,600, Byrnes de- 
clared. “Even at that price there’s no 
profit in it for us.” 

He said negotiations were under way 
with an investment syndicate to take 
over the project and operate the homes 
on a rental basis. 

Byrne’s revolutionary construction 
methods at Harundale caused wide- 
spread interest among builders when 
unveiled in early 1947. Huge quonset 
huts housed assembly lines for home 
sections such as roofs, etc., which were 
then trucked to the housing site and 
put in place by cranes. 

Every labor-saving device possible 
was utilized. Whole wall sections were 
prefabricated on-site and swung into 
place. Assembly lines employing skilled 
men spewed forth plumbing, heating, 
and electrical fixtures complete and 
ready for erection. Through constant 

*Reprint of an article appearing in the 
January 9, 1949 issue of The Washington 
Post. 
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CONRAD P. HARNESS 
Real Estate Editor, 
The Washington Post 


repetition of their daily tasks, workmen 
were expected to achieve 
work rate. 
Production Line Has Faults 
Houses were produced efficiently and 
quickly, Byrne pointed out, but not 
cheaply. He feels that mass production 


a higher 


can not produce a low-cost house that 
the public will buy. 

No novice in the building game, the 
Byrne Organization built the large 
River Oaks community in Houston, 
Oak Grove in Dallas, Alexandria 
Courts in Shreveport, and the 3000 
unit Benmorrell Park in Norfolk. 

It boasts two Army-Navy “E’s” for 
construction of the Naval Amphibious 
Base at Solomons Island, Maryland. 

With several large projects under 
way elsewhere in the United States 
and bases at the time Harundale was 
started, Byrne felt that through mass 
purchasing of materials he could keep 
prices down and pass the savings on 
to the purchaser. But results show it 
didn’t work out as planned. 

Labor Costs 

One unexpected cost factor, said 
Byrne, was that his workmen didn’t 
put out a dollar’s work for a dollar's 
wage. Even bonuses didn’t increase 
production, although he paid premium 
pay for Saturdays and Sundays. 

Open shop at first, he switched to 
union labor in the later stages and 
gained better production, Byrne stated. 
He pointed out that his labor cost rose 
37 per cent in 1947 as contrasted with 
1946. 

Materials were another stumbling 
block. When plans were under way 
for Harundale’s development in 1946, 
Byrne felt that a steady flow of mate 
rials would be available. However, a 
drastic shortage of vital building items 
forced him to buy in huge quantities 
whenever possible, stockpiling the ma- 
terial upon arrival. Rehandling of ma- 
terials, inability to schedule work be- 
cause of lack of vital items, and interest 
paid on stockpiled materials all added 
to zooming price tags on completed 
houses. 

New Cost Items 

Building a complete new city poses 

interesting cost factors. It cost $70,000 


for police and guard details at the 
building site. New home owners at 
Harundale were continually besieging 
the builders on repair and maintenance 
calls that do not plague builders who 
erect small groups of homes and then 
move on to the next site. 

John Byrne, Jr., president of the 
Byrne organization, estimated his firm 
had handled 1000 service calls at Har 
undale, with $80,000 spent on mainte 
nance of homes occupied by buyers. 

The elder Byrne told of a woman 
who had lived at Harundale for six 
months. A violent rainstrom washed 
away a section of her lawn and she 
was insistent that the builder repair 
the damage. 

“The storm was an act of God,” said 
Byrne. “But we were expected to make 
it good. If we didn’t take care of such 
items, it caused bad relations with the 
community.” 

Location No Detriment 

Another item that Byrne feels hin 
ders construction of low-cost homes is 
the Federal Housing Administration’s 
insistence on extensive land develop 
ment, including paved streets, curbs, 
and gutters and, in some cases, paved 
aprons and runways toward garages. 

Although 


was low-cost 


Harundale 
housing, the develop 
ment costs would do justice to luxury 
home sites, he indicated. Harundale 
homes had the structural details of a 
$50,000 residence, he added. 

The government's land development 
requirements on low-cost homes were 
said to be a stumbling block to build 
ers anxious to erect that type of hous 


the goal at 


ing in answer to continued appeals 
from government for homes that low 
income groups can afford. 

Byrne said he felt Harundale’s lo 
cation, 15 minutes from Baltimore in 
Anne Arundel County, about five 
miles south of the Baltimore city lim 
its, was not a detriment to sales. He 
blamed lack of sales entirely to the 
high sales price that had to be charged. 

Byrne, Jr., estimated that 10 per 
cent of the buyers came from An 
napolis, the rest from Baltimore. He 
said no one from Washington had 
bought, although one couple living in 
the development worked in Washing 
ton, about an hour’s drive away. 

Costs Will Stay High 


syrne, Sr., predicted that housing 
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prices over the nation would not come . 





speculation, in Peoria, Illinois, his firm 
has filled out 32,000 different 
relating to titles, 
loans, etc.!... 
Additional Comments by Mr. Byrne 
Shortly after obtaining permission to 
print Mr. Harness’ above article on 
the Byrne Organization, it came to the 
attention of the JourNaAL that the Or- 
ganization had signed an agreement 
to build a 600-family rental develop- 
ment in Omaha, underwritten by the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce, with 


in 1925—the peak year in American housebuilding industry. 


aocu- 2 
loc (Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


down in the foreseeable future. -He “ 

gave these reasons: once labor has i 

established a high wage rate and level 

of production, it won't change; mate- 

rials may come down in price but will 

still level off at a high cost level; Mar- —— — weecane oiFigg st ; 

shall Plan commitments for materials The Journar presents the “Housing Statistics” column as a new monthly 

will aid in keeping material prices up; feature, designed to give ata glance the latest fgures and trends on housing produc 

if demand for materials slackens, he tion, costs, mortgage lending activities, etc. Most of the above material is presented . 

added, manufacturers will cut produc in much greater detail by the Housing and Home Finance Agency in a new ‘ 

tion, not prices. monthly periodical, Housing Statistics. Local housing authorities interested in re- 
In a discussion of high overhead ex- ceiving further information on housing statistics should make requests directly to i 

pense in building large groups of the Division of Housing Data and Analysis, Housing and Home Finance Agency, a 

homes, Byrne revealed this tidbit. Office of the Administrator, Washington 25, D. C. 4 

which should make future housing PERMANENT NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED j 
giants” quake in their boots: 1948 1947 ' 
In a 1000-home project that he is 926,800 (estimate) 849.000 & 

now building under contract, not The 1948 figure comes within | per cent of the 937,000 units started | 


ments 





mortgages, ———_ —_ pacnetasnneeaenittinemaeess * 
F DOLLAR VOLUME OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION | 
(Both public and private) 
November 1948 November 1947 
$603 million $638 million 
First 11 Months of 1948 First 11 Months of 1947 
$6.4 billion $4.8 billion 


(Source: Departments of Commerce and Labor) 


RENTAL HOUSING STARTS 
(Percentage of total permanent nonfarm units started) 





as eae 


; i , 1948 1947 
rentals, without utilities, estimated at 17 - 13 , 
= . yer cel 3 per cen 
$62.50 to $82.50. In asking Mr. Byrne ' Eade: eer : 
. rk: 5s Percentage of rental housing started during the building boom of 
for an explanation of his continued é é 


the 1920's was 40 per cent. 


large-scale operation, he wrote the 





é (Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics) 
JouRNAL as follows: 
“In commenting on the difference PUBLIC AND PRIVATE os STARTS i 
between our operations in Harundale (First 6 months of 1948) 
“ aS Total Permanent Privately Publicly 
and the prospective project in Omaha, . ; 
it should be noted that the project at Nonfarm Dwellings Financed Financed 
Harundale was a community of indi- Started 466,800 6200 


vidual houses for sale. The Omaha 
project, on the other hand, is on a 
rental basis exclusively and sales do 
not become a factor in the success of 
the project. It is our feeling that the 
government agencies, which control 
housing through financing and insur- 


473,000 

Ot the privately financed dwellings started, 158,917 units—or 35 per 
cent—were financed through FHA-insured mortgages. 

(Source: 


Labor Statistics 
and Federal Housing Administration) 


Bureau of 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 
(First 6 months of 1948) 


RRS 


ance of financing, are much more dis- 


posed towards rental units than to- 
wards individual units for sale and it 
is also our feeling that entirely too 
much is being required by these agen- 
cies for purchasers who can not afford 
them. 


Total Permanent Nonfarm Urban 
Dwellings Started 266,700 
473,000 


Rural Nonfarm 
206,300 


(Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES—ALL TYPES 
($20,000 or less—both new and existing housing) 


| October 1948 


“Sales in large numbers involve October 1947 
many and —"* oy inet ane 710.568 340.109 
a ee . In renta — First 10 Months of 1948 First 10 Months of 1947 
aarge-scale mass housing requires F ievclnte 
much more extensive land planning 2,104,901 2,103,466 


Included among the 210,568 mortgages of all types recorded for 
October 1948 were 29,901 FHA-insured mortgages (1- to 4-family houses 
under Titles If and VI) and 22,580 GI home loans guaranteed by the 
Veterans Administration. Corresponding figures for October 1947 were 
18,020 FHA-insured mortgages and 45,604 VA-guaranteed mortgages. 

(Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, and Veterans Administration) 


of the developer than is required of 
the small builder, who puts up a few 
houses here and there where he can 

“Most of the above sketched prob- 
lems, selected from many, are not in- 
volved in a rental project such as the 
one in Omaha.” 
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One Year of Centralized Maintenance Evaluated 


After more than one year of central 
maintenance and warehousing, it is 
appropriate to evaluate the results in 
comparison with the decentralized op- 
erations of the Memphis Housing Au 
thority during the first ten years of its 
existence. 

Central maintenance, like 
tenant selection, may be 
economically for a 


central 
undesirable 
program with a 
few small projects, particularly if the 
projects are widely separated geo- 
graphically. All of our six low-rent 
projects were constructed on the fringe 
of the downtown district and no proj- 
ect is further than five 
the central maintenance 


from 
office and 


miles 


shops. 

Under the decentralized program 
each project had had its own mainte 
nance superintendent, with crew and 
stock room. The responsibility of these 
isolated groups ended with the project, 
except when a major emergency else- 
where required a considerable labor 
force. Under the localized plan, idle 


j. A. FOWLER 
Executive Director, Memphis Housing 
Authority 


or unproductive labor can frequently 
be covered up by parcelling out the 
unused time to the available service re 
quest job tickets. Time distributions 
are frequently not made on the job 
tickets until just before transmittal to 
the central office. Em 
ployees on various projects can hire 


account Ing 


themselves out to tenants on local au 
thority time. The type of supervision 
available under this program usually 
gives no assurance that maintenance 
and replacements are performed in a 
satisfactory or durable manner. Under 
weak supervision, certain employees 
may enjoy privileges with no penalty 
for late reporting and time off. Under 
the decentralized plan, service, which 
is the obligation of the Authority, can 
be withheld from the tenant 
the employee is paid or receives tps 
for the same. 


unless 





DOLLAR VOLUME OF NONFARM MORTGAGES—ALL TYPES 
($20.000 or less—both new and existing housing) 


October 1948 
$977,830,000 

First 10 Months of 1948 
$9,746.445,000 


October 1947 
$1.103,030,000 
First 10 Months of 1947 

~ $9.438,834.000 


(Source: Home Loan Bank Board) 





LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Not included in above figures covering mortgages of $20,000 or less ) 


October 1948 
Number of Mortgages: 142 


Dollar Value: $48,767,395 


| These figures cover mortgages written under FHA Title VI 


October 1947 
178 
$78,461,650 


sections 


608 and 610. In October 1946, only 4 such mortgages were recorded 


at a total face value of $1,279,500. 
(Source: 


Federal Housing Administration) 





INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(Base year 1926) 


November 1948 
202.9 
Average for First 
11 Months of 1948 
198.3 


November 1947 
187.7 
Average for First 
11 Months of 1947 

| 178.4 


October and November 1948 figures marked the first reversal of a 
steadily climbing index since the end of the war, showing a slight de- 
cline from the high point of 204 recorded for September. 


(Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics) 





INDEX OF CONSTRUCTION LABOR HOURLY EARNINGS 
(Base year 1935-1939 average) 


October 1948 
219.1 


October 1947 
198.9 


(Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics) 
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Unnecessary duplication of supplies 
can not well be avoided under the sys 
tem of project storerooms and the 
same is true as to tools and equipment, 

\ simple illustration will indicate 
a condition difficult to control under 
project maintenance. On two projects 
we had the misfortune to install elec 
tric refrigerators 


requiring trequent 


replacements of units. The 
replacements carried a guarantee but, 
due to indifferent supervision, records 
were kept and units under 


guarantee were returned to the factory 


freezing 


poorly 


without request for credit. 


Better Supervision—or Centralization 

The answer to more efficient project 
maintenance may be better qualified 
supervision but the cost swings the bal 
ance in favor of central maintenance. 
Under central control, routine mainte 
nance, such as grounds care, adjusting 
and lighting pilots on space and water 
heaters, manufacture and repair of 
window shades, manufacture and re 
pair of screen doors, is performed by 
special crews skilled in such work. Be 
cause move-outs average 75 per month, 
reconditioning crews, capable of floor 
work, and plumbing and electrical re 
pair workers are kept constantly busy 
under field supervisors. During winter 
months a portion of the grounds crew 
is used in connection with repairs to 
underground piping and during sum 
mer months boiler room labor is em 
ployed on grounds care. 

Replacing of fuses and re-lighting 
of pilot lights are considered as emer 
gencies and requests for the same are 
delegated to the resident project serv 
ice man, Other service requirements, 
such as water and gas leaks, defective 
water refrigerators, broken 
window panes, insect control, etc., are 
handled by service crews to which as 
signments are usually made the morn 
ing following the receipt of the service 
request. 


heaters, 


Charges 
Because of frequent differences of 
opinion between the management and 
the vacating tenant about charges 
arising out of the work done to re 
condition an apartment alter a move 
out, the following procedure is fol- 
lowed. When the keys are surrendered, 
the manager visits the apartment and 
notes on an inspection sheet the 
maintenance work needed. This sheet 
is left in the unit and picked up by 
the reconditioning crew supervisor. He 
adds to the sheet any items that were 
obviously overlooked by the manager. 

(Continued coulmn one, page 59) 
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The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 
by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Any 
organization or individual desiring to make trial installations or 
use of any of these items or materia’s may wish to write to the 
Engineering Section of the Public Housing Administration, where 
there may be official government test information on file or where 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


ALUMINUM BASEMENT WINDOWS 
GIVE DURABILITY, LOW COST 








~~ V 


Basements can now boast a “new 
look” with what the Kewanee Manu- 
facturing Company calls its “window 
of tomorrow’—the aluminum __base- 
ment window pictured above, said to 
stay like new for years. The window’s 
aluminum construction is held re- 
sponsible for its outstanding features: 
no rusting or corrosion, no upkeep 
expense, no repainting, no sticking or 
binding after years of use. 

Additional construction features of 
the window include a latch that forces 
the pane firmly against the frame for 
an extremely tight fit; a long alumi- 
num locking handle so the window 
can be opened or closed from the 
floor level; 100 per cent ventilation 
when opened to a horizontal position; 
broad sills and jambs; easy installation. 

The window is available in three 
standard sizes. Write for further in- 
formation to the Kewanee Manufac- 
turing Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 


PLASTER GETS “TOE HOLD” 
ON CONCRETE THROUGH KEY DEVICE 

Applying plaster over concrete is 
like mixing oil and water—impossible. 
That is, impossible unless some kind 
of a go-between is used, to give the 
plaster proper footing, such as metal 
lath or channels—or a new device 
called the Kif key. 

What the Kif key does is provide 
the plaster with a direct toe hold in the 
concrete. The key is a small elastic 
knob made of rubbery plastic. If a 
number of these knobs are bolted 
about six inches apart to the wooden 
forms into which concrete is poured 
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to harden, they pop out of the con- 
crete when the forms are removed, 
leaving it dented with small, evenly 
spaced holes. Newly applied plaster 
flows into the holes, in effect sprout 
ing little “feet” or tentacles with which 
it can latch on to the concrete base. 
Credit for the device goes to Buffalo 
architect R. M. James. Manufactured 
by Key Forms, Inc., 65 Brantwood 
Road, Buffalo 21, New York. 


*““WEATHER-CHRON” TURNS HEAT 
OFF, ON AS WEATHER CHANGES 








Something new has been added to 
the off-at-night and on-in-the-morning 
heating system provided through most 
thermostatic controls. The Weather- 
Chron pictured above, unlike ordinary 
heat controls that are set to turn the 
heat on at a certain time every morn- 
ing, is set for the time the building 
should be comfortably warm. At 
tached to the outside of the building, 
the better to keep its “weather eye” 
out for temperature changes, the device 
automatically changes the time that 
heating starts each morning and then 
it shuts down each evening as the 
weather changes: the colder it is out- 


doors, the earlier the heat is turned 
on—and the later it goes off. An add- 
ed feature is that in sub-zero weather 
the heat remains on all night; a quick 
temperature drop to extreme cold after 
the heat has been turned off auto- 
When 


outdoor temperature reaches 65 degrees, 


matically turns it on again. 


all heating stops. 

W eather- 
Chron control means greater comfort 
plus fuel savings. The device can be 
added to any existing thermostatic con- 


By proper heat timing, 


trols already in use. For further in 
formation, write Automatic Devices 
Company, Weather Controls Division, 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 


FURNACE SUSPENDED FROM CEILING 
LEAVES FLOOR SPACE FREE 


An oil-fired furnace that hangs from 
the ceiling—that’s one manufacturer’s 
answer to the space saving problem. 
Four steel eye-bolt hangers attached to 
the ceiling carry the furnace over- 
head. The heating unit warms air that 
is taken into it from the room through 
a blower; a fan returns the warmed 
air to the room. The furnace comes 
completely assembled and wired; in- 
stallation requires mounting on the 
ceiling, hooking up the oil piping and 
thermostat wires, and connection of the 
flue outlet to the chimney. Weighing 
480 pounds, the furnace measures 
about 6 by 2 feet. Capacity of the 
available model is 100,000 B.T.U.; 
a larger model is planned. Manufac- 
tured by Gilbert and Barker, West 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


TAPE MACHINE JOINS “DRYWALL” 
PANELS CHEAPLY, QUICKLY 





A giant size version of the handy 
office gadget that “scotch tapes” sheets 
of paper together is now available for 
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joining wall panels of plasterboard, 
plywood, and other “drywall” ma- 
terials. The Superior Drywall Appli- 
cator pictured above does a two-in- 
one job. Without the machine, joining 
wall boards calls for a two-step opera- 
tion: (1) applying cement at the point 
ot the seam between two wall panels; 
(2) taping over the resulting joint. 
With the machine, which does both 
jobs at once, the claim is that the 
job moves five times faster—diminishes 
90 per cent of the hand work—drasti- 
cally cuts material wastage. 

Of interest to local housing au- 
thorities with temporary housing that 
needs repair or conversion, the Taping 
Machine, holds both a 250-foot roll of 
2-inch tape and a cement or “mud” 
mixture—so that the tape emerges from 
the machine bearing the right amount 
of cement for application. All the 
operator has to do is hold down the 
tape end with one hand and with the 
other draw the machine’s tip along 
the joint to be sealed. The manu- 
facturer claims it’s as easy as “writ- 
ing on the wall.” When the right 
amount of tape has been released to 
cover the joint, a twist of the wrist 
operates a self-perforating “cut-off” at- 
tachment, making it easy to snip off 
the tape wherever desired. Refilling 
the applicator with tape and “mud” 
is said to take a matter of seconds. 
It is adjustable to different types and 
thicknesses of cement. 

Two models are available: one of 
magnesium construction weighs eight 
pounds fully loaded with tape and ce- 
ment; an aluminium model weighs 
ten pounds and is slightly lower in 
cost. Overall length is 25 inches. For 
further details and prices, write 
Superior Drywall Applicator, 107 
North Hydraulic, Wichita 7, Kansas. 








WINDOW SHADE 
HEADQUARTERS 


for housing projects of 
the nation — featuring 
the new washable 
“DIANA FYRBAN”— 
the fire-retarding win- 
dow shade cloth. 


Samples and prices on request 


BERLAN WINDOW 
SHADE COMPANY, INC. 


1206 McDonald Avenue 
Brooklyn 30, New York 
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New 


The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 
by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Any 
organization or individual desiring to make trial installations or 
use of any of these items or materials may wish to write to the 
Engineering Section of the Public Housing Administration, where 
there may be official government test information on file or where 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


NEW WALL-WASHER MAKES EVEN 
ROUGH SURFACES “COME CLEAN” 


The most difficult cleaning jobs— 
washing rough walls, mouldings, cor 
rugated metal ceilings, pipe risers, and 
even brick—are easy with Handeasy: 
that’s the claim made by the manu 
facturers of the new wall-washing ma 
chine pictured above. No streaking, 
dripping, and mess either, they say, 
because the new machine sends a 
controlled amount of moisture through 
both terry cloth mitts and synthetic 
sponges that reach into all the little 
valleys and dirt-collecting spots of the 
roughest surface. 

The Handeasy machine uses two 
containers, one for the cleaning solu- 
tion, one for rinse water. A connect 
ing tube carries the solution from 
each container to an individual sponge 
attached to a fingertip-operated valve 
for controlling the liquid flow. Terry 
cloth mitts cover the operator’s hands 
as they move the sponges over the wall 
surface. The mitts are washable for 
onick replacement when they become 
dirty and for use many times over. 
The sponge can easily be attached 


to and detached from the small alumi 
num plate that holds the control valve 
assembly. 

Simple to operate, Handeasy cuts 
down on fatigue and working time, 
is entirely mechanical, and uses no elec 
tricity. Write for additional infor 
mation to Quaker Maintenance Com 
pany, Inc., 124 West 18th Street, New 
York 11, New York. 


ONE-COAT HOUSE PAINT DOES 
TWO-COAT JOB WITHOUT CHALKING 

Equal durability at half the work 
and almost half the cost of- an ordi 
nary paint job is the claim made by 
the Glidden Company for its new 
Endurance Imperial paint. Under de 
velopment for the past six years, the 
paint has been tried out successfully 
on 1000 buildings during that time. 
According to the company, an en 
tirely new makes 
increased hiding power without de 
creasing the paint’s lasting qualities. 
The paint does not use extra pigment 
that will loosen up and “chalk” trom 
weathering. 

Either an old coat of paint in fair 
condition or a new primer coat sup 


formula possible 


plies an adequate base for the paint. 
Improved flowing quality, no brush 
marks, uniform thickness over the 
entire surface, and drying time about 
equal to other paints are added features 
claimed for Endurance Imperial. Price: 
$7.50 per gallon. Write the Glidden 
Company, 11001 Madison 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


Avenue, 


MASONRY WALL PAINT 
RECOMMENDATIONS BRIEFED 
The growing use of all types of ma 
sonry construction for housing (brick, 
concrete, cinder block, stone, etc.) has 
posed the question of what types of 
paints can best cover such surfaces. 
To find the answer, the National 
Bureau of Standards back in 1940 
set up an outdoor test field containing 
row upon row of tombstone like wall 
samples built of such masonry ma 
terials as new and used common brick; 
cast concrete; stone-, cinder-, and light 
weight-aggregate-concrete block; and 
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GALVANIZED NAILS WON’T RUST [i 


—WON’T STAIN 
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The above pictures tell the story of 
the virtues of galvanized nails. 

At the left are shown two sets of 
nails that were left exposed to the 
weather over a long period—the five 
nails on the left of the picture being 
heavily galvanized; those on the right 
being of unprotected iron composition. 
The moral of their story is obvious. 

The second picture, on the right, 
shows four sets of nails before and 
after two and a half years of exposure. 
The group of nails coded “A” 
heavily galvanized; “B” 


were 








were thinly 


MASONRY PAINT— 

(Continued from page 53) 

wood frame with cement-asbestos 
shingle facing. Each type of wall sur- 
face was painted with various kinds 
of paints commonly used on masonry 
walls: cement-water paints, resin- emul- 
sion paints, oil-base paints, synthetic- 
rubber paints, and one white-wash. 
The painted wall samples were then 
left to the mercy of the weather for 
periods of from 24 to 33 months dur 
ing the next three years. 

A complete account of the testing 
procedures and their results, entitled 
Paints for Exterior Masonry Walls, 
was published by the Standards Bu 
reau in 1947 (see page 62). Some of 
the findings as carried in the “Sum 
mary and Recommendations” 
of the report follow below: 

Cement-water paints gave the most 
satisfactory results from both decora- 
tive and durability standpoints. It 
was found that the portland cement 
content of such paints should not be 
less than 65 per cent by weight of the 
total paint. Adding sharp sand to 
cement-water paints or using a priming 
coat of grout (thin cement) improves 
their long-lasting qualities on open- 
textured or defective walls. 

Oil-base paints were next in line. 
They give best service on close-tex- 
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galvanized; “C” were tinned iron nails; 
“D” were bare iron nails. The degree 
of staining of the wooden siding into 
which the various types of nails were 
driven again points up the moral of 
the story: galvanized nails are rust 
resistant. 

These illustrations and the following 
comments appeared in a recent issue 
of the magazine Paint Progress, dis 
tributed by The New Jersey Zinc Com 
pany. The article says: 

“Nails are so inconspicuous and rep 
present such a small part of the cost of 


tured masonry or on open-textured 
surfaces treated to keep out moisture. 
Such paints soon flake and scale when 
applied to a wet wall or one that 
becomes wet through structural de- 
fects. From 6 to 12 months’ aging 
is advisable before using oil-base paints. 
Their chalking reaction to weather- 
ing tends to make them self-cleaning 
and lessens their tendency to be dis- 
colored by dirt and stain. 

Resin-emulsion paints, third best of 
the paints tested, need a base coat 
of grout or cement-water paint con- 
taining sharp sand. They have good 
hiding power and are easy to apply 
by brush or spray to damp or dry 
walls. Walls should age at least three 
weeks before the application of resin- 
emulsion paints. 

Synthetic-rubber paints, last on the 
list in terms of satisfactory results, 
won't work on wet walls, but will 
cover either dry or slightly damp wall 
surfaces. There are two kinds of 
synthetic-rubber paints —the rubber- 
solution type gives better service than 
the rubber-emulsion type. Rubber 
solution paints may be brushed or 
sprayed and two coats are adequate 
for both hiding purposes and dura 
bility. This type of paint does the 
best job on cement-asbestos shingles 
or siding. 


a house that little attention is given to 
their selection. Yet the 
among nails play an important part in 


differences 


the appearance and cost of miainte- 
nance of a home. Roofing manufactur 
ers know that a roof can not last longer 
or give better service than the nails 
that hold it in place. Paint manu 
facturers know that attractively painted 
houses are too often disfigured by un 
sightly stains and loosened boards, due 
to improper selection and use of nails. 


“The principal problems associated 
with nails in roofing and siding result 
from rusting of steel nails. Such cor 
rosion proceeds more rapidly in some 
climates than in others. Also, certain 
species of wood—particularly cedar 
and red wood—accelerate the rusting 
of nails, for the constituents that pro 
tect those woods against ‘decay are acid 
ic. The answer to such rusting prob- 
lems lies in the use of 
nails— 


rust-resistant 
preferably heavily galvanized. 


“On this subject, the Handbook of 
the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau con- 
tributes the following information: 


Nails are a factor of great importance in 
applying a shingle roof. Do not use bright, 
or blued, steel wire nails in applying red cedar 
When a nail of this kind is driven 
through such a shingle, 


shingles. 
a minute electric bat- 
tery is formed, with the steel of the nail as 
an anode and _ the 


preservative material in 


the wood as a cathode. The tron in the nail 
promptly begins to dissolve, forming rust, and 
leaving in the course of time a nail hole but 
no nail. This means that an ordinary wire 
nail is only a temporary attachment 


for a_ shingle. 


“shingle” 
Therefore, never use bright, 


blued, wire nails 


“Such information on the rusting of 
steel nails applies not only to roofing 
but also to siding. In the latter case, 
nail rusting may occur with any specie 
of wood and will result in discolora- 
tion of painted siding. The tannin in 
wood, with iron 


reacting corrosion 


products, intensifies this discoloration.” 
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NEW YORK STATE CONTEST-WINNING MULTI-FAMILY 
PLAN ANNOUNCED 














The multi-family housing develop- 
ment design pictured above won a 
$1000 first prize for the Syracuse, New 
York, architectural firm of Sargent, 
Webster, Crenshaw and Folley in the 
recent architectural competitions spon- 
sored by the New York State Division 
ot Housing (see December 1948 Jour- 
NAL, page 305). Aim of the designers 
for their multi-family plan was low-cost 
housing without “regimented” styling 
that would encourage tenant responsi- 
bility and develop family unity. 

Economy of space and efficiency of 
layout were emphasized by the judges, 
who based their award decisions on 
(1) site plan and orientation; (2) free 
or open planning vs. a series of cubi 
cles; (3) simplicity of structure; (4) 
multiple use of space, such as the sub 
stitution of play or dining areas for 
hallways; (5) concentration of utilities; 
(6) feasibility of future additions. 

Space details of the prize-winning de- 
sign are as follows: one bedroom apart- 
ment, 590 square feet; two bedroom 
apartment, 740 square feet; three-bed- 
room apartment, 890 square feet. The 
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entire development contains 76 apart 
ments, with 14 one-bedroom units, 48 
two-bedroom 14 three-bed 
units. Total building coverage 
on the site is 12.5 per cent. 

The winning architectural firm is the 
designer of New York state-aided low 


units, and 
room 
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ABOVE—Typical first floor plan. 


TOP LEFT—Site plan for winning de- 
velopment. 


BOTTOM LEFT — Winner's 
story floor plan. 


second 





rent housing projects now under con 
struction in Fulton and Syracuse. 

Gerhard J. Graupe and Serge Klein 
of New York City won second prize 
($500) for multi-family housing de 
signed by licensed architects. Mr. 
Graupe is now working on plans for 
the Amalgamated cooperative housing 
project to be constructed in the Bronx 
in New York City. ; 

First prize of $200 in a similar com 
petition for architectural students went 
to Joseph V. Franco of Jackson Heights, 
(Queens. 





corporate members of AIA. 


able from AIA Chapters. 





ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION OPEN TO 
PUBLIC HOUSING ... 
if made up of single-family units 


The first annual “Honor Awards for Current Work” of the Ameri 
can Institute of Architects will be given during the 8lst AIA annual 
convention, which opens on March 15 in Houston. The awards will 
recognize top work in the design of single residences and schools that 
have been completed since January 1, 


Public housing single family units are eligible to compete for an 
award, the Director of AIA’s Department of Education and Research, 
Walter A. Taylor, has advised NAHO. Entries for the competition must 
be submitted to local AIA Chapters, each of which has set its own date 
tor screening applications. Chapters, depending on their size, are entitled 
to submit one or more entries to the national competition 
submissions must reach the national committee by March 1. 

Full details of the “National Awards for Current Work” are obtain 


1945, from plans developed by 


and their 
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THESE FAMOUS “MULE-KICK” CLEANERS, nationally adver 


tised in “The Saturday Evening Post’, are well- 
. . ws pe 2503-05 THIRD AVENUE 
known to Housing Superintendents, and a familiar MEW YORK 51, 00 
item on housing project orders that reach us daily. — 
py eaatine . Vur 2oth ye 


“MULE-KICK” CLEANERS are also used by leading plants, | any jopa; 

hospitals, colleges, schools, utilities and a wide ‘is 

variety of government and other institutions. nt 
in re 











stop it before it happens 
with 


‘SEXAUER’ 


‘MULE-KICK 


CLEANERS 









SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT 


J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co. 
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*“MULE-KICK'’ WASTE PIPE CLEANER. oem t 
Safe, powerful, sure! Contains were 
no disguised perfumes, no dan- Now, wit 
gerous bubbling adulterants, again off fi 


no aluminum chips which cause 
injurious sprays, explosive 
gases or obnoxious fumes. 
Comes in quick-dissolving flake a 
form, packed in air-tight, ve Bi 
moisture-proof cans. Will not eee 
crystallize when used accord- 
ing to directions plainly 











printed on container. 


**MULE-KICK'’ CLOSET BOWL CLEANER. 


The purest and most power- 
ful cleaning agent ever de- 
veloped for removing stub- 
born stains, rust spots, grime 
and lime formations from 
closet bowls and urinals. 
Deodorizes as it cleans. Im- 













If you wish 
wish to place 


aS many free disp] MULE-KICK" on sale ts 
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proved pink powder form, splay sta your 
. . ibe dice st our projecte 
dissolves quicker, acts faster, c . convenience to = Seni h 
. . will save ms ne 
goes much further. Easy to ave maintenance costs man a 
apply to hidden parts of - 
: , Just drop y : 
bowl cleaning the inlet show you th — ves, 
4 fed Techni s 
ad *©SCOnician will « 
4i cal Yomotiv + 
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jets as well as the outlet. ; 
Packed in air-tight, wm any assortment, 
moisture-proof cans; never 
cakes or turns solid. — 

Cordially yours, 


J. A. SEXAVER MANUFACTURIN- CO., In 


**MULE-KICK"’ 
CREME PORCELAIN POLISH. 








For cleaning and 
polishing bathtubs, sinks, 
lavatories, tile, refrigera- 
ators, stoves, linoleum, 
metal fixtures and white 
woodwork. Contains no 
acids, caustics or gritty 
substances. Easy to apply. 
Does not need water. 

Suichealt in senhenendiaien SPECIALISTS IN PLUMBING AND HEATING 
oe ae. 2 ee MAINTENANCE MATERIALS. FOR 29 YEARS 
favorite for 28 years. 
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Good Methods, Human Relations Cut Rent Delinquency* 


Rent delinquents are the bane of 
existence to housing managers. They 
are a constant worry to the manage- 
ment office staff. The central office 
officials add to the irritation by mak- 
ing polite inquiries regularly about 
rent delinquency and by preparing 
neatly designed comparative charts 
showing the amounts and percentages 
of rent delinquency for all of the 
projects of the authority. No manager, 
however ambitious, I venture to say, 
is ever too satished with his position 
on the comparative chart and, there- 
fore, he is always trying to improve 
his rent record. 

But the manager, not wanting to 
be a Simon Legree, has several other 
responsibilities that sometimes mili- 
tate against having a good rent record: 
an interest in the human relations 
factor in his project and the mainte- 
nance of good public relations outside 
of the housing community. A man- 
ager must, therefore, strike a good 
balance in the manner in which he 
tries to solve the problems involved in 
rent delinquency, human relations, and 
public relations. 


Attitude 

Of foremost importance in the ap- 
plication of any rent collection system 
is the attitude on the part of the man- 
agement staff. The attitude must be 
realistic and businesslike. The staff 
must always keep in mind that the 
payment of rent by the tenant is a 
fixed responsibility that is embodied 
in the lease. If this responsibility is 
not fixed and no immediate follow-up 
action is taken against a delinquent 
tenant, then management itself is aid- 
ing and abetting the violation of the 
lease contract. As you know, such 
deviations are communicated very 
quickly among the tenant body and 
soon there develops a lack of respect 
for the prompt payment of rent. 
Nothing could be more damaging to 
a management office. Such a catas- 
trophe should be avoided and can be 
avoided by having management make 
tenants know and feel the obligation 
either to pay rent on time or, if an 
emergency should arise, making such 
payment impossible, to visit the office 


*Paper read before a session on “Problem 


Families’ of NAHO’s Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting, Seattle, October 15, 1948. 
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A. Z. PITTLER 
Former Manager, Arlington Heights, 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Pittsburgh 


promptly. And even in the handling 
of an emergency, the manager must 
be realistic; he can not lose sight of 
his business obligation to collect the 
rent due. He may postpone the date 
of payment but he must collect the 
rent nevertheless; he has no_ other 
choice. 

The best medium for getting tenants 
to adhere to their obligation to pay 
the rent regularly and _ consistently 
is through the issuance of a bulletin. 
This bulletin should announce the 
rent policy and program in a simple 
but brief manner. (The details of 
such a policy and procedure are indi 
cated later in this paper.) This bulle 
tin should be distributed to every 
family in occupancy and should be 
given and explained to every new fami 
ly. The bulletin should stress: 

" 1—Necessity to make payment in full, when 
paying the rent, of all money due such as 


maintenance charges, penalty charges, and 


any back-charges. 
5 


2—Necessity to have acceptable reasons for 
rent extensions. 

3—Procedure followed for rent delinquents, 
such as follow-up letters, eviction procedures, 
and assessment of legal fees in case of evic 
tion. 

Extensions 

In item two listed above, namely, 
necessity for having acceptable reasons 
for rent extensions, management runs 
head on into the human relations fac 
tor. All sorts of social problems present 
themselves for decision. These prob 
lems include loss of jobs, lay-offs due 
to strikes, injuries and illnesses, all 
sorts of health problems in the family, 
marital difficulties, and budgetary mat 
ters. These problems are all more 
numerous among low-income families 
than among families of greater eco 
nomic stability, and all affect rent de 
linquency. 

In such situations, what should be 
our attitude toward families who make 
requests for delayed. rent payments? 
I believe that we have an obligation 
to make some adjustments for such 
families. In my opinion the federal 
and local subsidies allowed us for the 
operation of our projects do not end 
with the fixing of the rent on the basis 


of net income but they also impose an 
obligation to take an interest in the 
welfare of the citizens who live in 
the housing areas. I do not believe 
that the spirit of the housing act in 
tended that management should be 
concerned only with the collection of 
rent and should assume no _ responsi 
bility for the general welfare of the 
tenant. Ot course, there must be a 
definite limit as to how far manage 
ment should become involved in social 
situations. I think that it is wise to 
stick to the rent problem only and 
to leave the treatment of the social 
problems to the public and private 
social agencies. Since management is 
concerned primarily with the payment 
of rent, rent extensions should be ex 
tended to the following groups: 

I—For the man who suffers an injury. 
such as a broken leg, and consequently must 


wait for his pay check or other income until 
a later date. 


2—For the wage earner who is unable to 
work because of a. strike, general lay-off, 
injury, or illness. (The actuality of these 
situations should be verified.) 


3—For the veteran or other employee whos« 


check 1s de layed. 
1 


+—For the wife who is deserted and who 
must wait for a public assistance grant or 
a non-support order. 

5—For the family that has an emergenc 
such as a funeral 


On the other hand, we should not 
allow rent extensions for the follow 
ing groups: 

1—For the family that has health problems 


involving persons other than the wage-earner 


or Wwage-carners. 
>-_} 


or the family that does not budget 
properly. 

3—For families that have marital difficul 
ties involving divided responsibility for the 
payment of rent 

Work with Social Agencies 

At this point a word should be said 
about management’s cooperation with 
social agencies. The contact between 
management and the tenants should 
not be sacrificed because the tenant 
is known to a social agency. When 
a tenant requests a delay in the pay 
ment of rent because the social agency 
is in the process of investigation of his 
family situation, the request should be 
verified by telephone to the agency in 
the tenant’s presence. If no definite 
word is received from the social 
agency, an appointment should be 
made with the tenant for a week later. 
By that time the decision of the social 
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agency ought to be forthcoming and 
a plan for payment can then be made 
with the tenant. Often case workers 
wish to hold interviews with tenant 


family members away from their 
homes. The workers can be given 
space in the housing project for such 
interviews in community rooms that 
are not utilized. They appreciate this 
kind of cooperation. 

Public Relations 

Reference was made earlier to public 
relations being involved in rent de- 
linquency. I believe that we must be 
circumspect about the way we handle 
our rent delinquent tenants. While 
we recognize our responsibility to 
render an honest stewardship to the 
government and to the project’s bond- 
holders to collect all money due, never- 
theless we should not want the public 
to think of us as hard taskmasters 
who at every opportunity threaten 
tenants with eviction and order them 
“to pay up or else.” Such action brings 
criticism upon us and helps to depreci- 
ate the values of a public housing pro- 
gram. 

Assuming that management has a 
realistic attitude and a sober social 
point of view with regard to rent de- 
linquency, what can be said about the 
experience with rent delinquents? I 
would classify rent delinquents in 
three categories: 

1—The occasional delinquents—those who 
are late at wide intervals because of absence 
from the city, those who have delayed pay- 
checks, and those who have illness in the 
family. 

2—The periodic delinquents those who 
are late because they have to wait for a pay 
day that falls on the same day or on a day 
following the due date for rent payment. 

3—The chronic delinquents—those who are 
late regularly and have good and bad rea- 
sons for the tardiness. 

The occasional and periodic delin- 
quents are no great problems to man- 
agement but the chronic delinquents 
are difficult. For the chronic delin- 
quents, there is but one approach: evic- 
tion, 

Procedure 

What I have said thus far about 
rent delinquencies can be illustrated 
in the following rent collection pro- 
cedure I used in the operation of a 
project of 550 dwelling units. 

I—As stated above, the rent collec- 
tion policy was announced by a special 
bulletin. 

2—All money due was required to 
be paid in full by the 10th of the 
month—which means that rent plus 
all maintenance charges for which the 
tenant has been billed must be paid 
on the 10th. 

3—If the total amount due is not 
presented, then no money whatsoever 
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is accepted by the cashier. The reason 
for this practice is explained to the 
tenant as the necessity to reduce office 
operations. (In unusual situations only 
is there a deviation from this policy 
and only by specific plan.) 

4—Advance payments of rent for 
subsequent months are accepted only 
when paid with the rent for the 
current month. In such cases, partial 
rents are accepted. For example, if 
the current rent is $40.00 and the 
tenant offers $45.00, that is, $5.00 on 
account for the following month’s rent, 
then the $45.00 is accepted. 

5—Rent extensions are granted to 
families who find that they are unable 
to pay by the 10th of the month. Such 
extensions are granted only when the 
wage-earner is unable to work due to 
a strike, lay-off, injury or illness, or 
when there is an emergency in the 
family such as a funeral. Proof of 
the need for such extensions is re 
quired. The extensions are granted 
only on request at the office. Tele- 
phone or mail requests are not hon- 
ored, 

Appointments for extensions are not 
made—first come, first served. The 
manager or assistant manager makes 
a record of each extension by date on 
a pink sheet headed “Rent Record 
Sheet.” These sheets are valuable for 
reference purposes. The family file 
folder and rent record card are always 
with the interviewer during the ex 
tension interview. Notations are made 
by date on the rent extension sheet as 
to the reason for the extension, if 
granted or not, and the plan for pay- 
ment. At the end of the interview, 
a 4-inch by 6-inch printed rent exten- 
sion form is made out in triplicate in 
ink, stating the extended date and the 
amount to be paid. The original is 
given to the tenant, one carbon copy 
is attached to the rental card, and the 
second carbon copy is placed in a fol- 
low-up file. The cashier checks daily 
all of the accounts to be paid on speci- 
fied dates in the follow-up file. 

6—Tenants can not pay after the 
10th of the month unless they come 
to the management office for an inter- 
view. The time for the interview is 
indicated in a letter from the manager. 
The purpose of this interview is to 
have the tenant explain the reason for 
his lateness in paying his rent. 

7—Two kinds of letters are sent 
to families whe are delinquent. A 
family with a good rent record is sent 
a letter marked “Notice of Cancellation 
of Lease.” It explains briefly the rent 
policy and indicates the time for an 
appointment at the management office. 
A family with a questionable rent 


record receives an eviction notice. This 
letter gives a 72 hour notice (from 
the time of receipt of the notice by 
the tenant). The letter contains a state- 
ment to the effect that if eviction pro- 
ceedings are instituted after the 72 
hour period, the legal fees will be 
charged to the tenant’s account. These 
fees are $31.75—$25.00 for the prepa- 
ration of papers by the legal counsel 
and $6.75 for the court filing fee. 
Notations as to the nature of the letter 
and the results of any interviews are 
written on the Rent Record Sheet. 
8—No rent visits are made to ten- 
ants’ homes. The responsibilities for 
rent payment are placed entirely on 
the tenants. However, there is one 
exception and that is that a visit is 
made to a tenant’s home after a report 
is received of a probable abandonment 
of a dwelling unit. 
9—Evictions must be approved by 
the director of management and are 
pursued through the legal counsel to 
the point of placing furniture on the 
street, if this final but rare step is 
necessary. All legal charges involved 
are placed on tenant’s account. 
10—Tenants who were given an ex- 
tension but who do not comply with 
the extended payment date are auto 
matically sent an eviction notice. 
11—Tenants who move out owing 
money are pursued for 
through an alderman. 


collection 


The above outlined rent policy has 
proved advantageous to management. 
It is simple and easily understood by 
the tenants. It allows for the exi- 
gencies experienced by low-income 
families. It is a saving to manage- 
ment, as comparatively few letters have 
to be sent to delinquent tenants. In the 
project referred to above, 20 letters per 
month are being sent instead of, the 
150 letters that had to be sent before 
this plan was adopted. Postage is 
saved, extension requests have been re- 
duced, and stenographic services have 
been utilized for other purposes. Visits 
to tenants’ homes are unnecessary. 
Furthermore, this procedure resulted 
in a reduction in the monthly rent 
delinquency of $2960.00 to $382.00 
within a period of six months. 

More Ideas 

Other possibilities for the reduction 
of rent delinquencies are as follows: 

1—Specifying in the lease the 
amount of the rent but granting a 
rebate of $2.00 if the rent is paid by 
the 5th of the month. 

2—Requiring that the due date for 
rent payment should be the 5th of the 
month. 

3—Allowing rent extensions between 
the 3rd and the 5th of the month. 
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CENTRAL MAINTENANCE— 

(Continued from page 51) 
If, however, he is of the opinion that 
something of a major nature, such as 
the cleaning of the range, floors, or 
walls; the patching of plaster or inte- 
rior painting, should or should not be 
done and that was or was not included 
on the manager’s inspection sheet, he 
consults with the manager. If they do 
not agree, the question is referred to 
the maintenance superintendent, who 
makes the final decision. 

All service requests are priced in 
the maintenance department, where a 
breakdown is made dividing the ex- 
pense between project costs and the 
amount recommended to be charged 
to tenants. The manager reviews such 
charges and may recommend a modi- 
fication to the executive director. 

Coordination 

Under central maintenance, coordi- 
nation of the interior painting program 
is more easily supervised. This Au- 
thority does all painting under con- 
tract, having established a schedule 
under which one fourth of the apart- 
ments on each project are painted an- 
nually. One of the two assistant super- 
intendents directs the allocation, makes 
the inspection, and approves the work. 

Maintaining shops for the manufac- 
ture and repair of window shades, re- 
pair and reconditioning of ranges and 
refrigerators, the manufacture and re- 
pair of screen doors, and the mainte- 
nance of motorized equipment are ob- 
viously centralized activities where 
trained personnel is necessary. 

Staff 

The non-productive staff of the 
maintenance department consists of 
the superintendent, two assistant super- 
intendents, chief engineer, warehous- 
ing and purchasing agent, complaint 
clerk, record clerk, and _ part-time 
stenographer. 

The superintendent, in addition to 
the exercise of over-all supervision, 
gives particular attention to the vari- 
ous shop activities. The account num- 
bers are divided between the two as- 
sistant superintendents — with Janito- 
rial, Exterminating, Grounds, and 
Painting assigned to one and Plumb- 
ing, Electrical, Heating, and General 
Equipment to the other. The chief 
engineer has the responsibility for the 
two steam generating plants and the 
zone control rooms. Two of the five 
projects are equipped for central heat- 
ing. 

R. M. & R. 

With projects eight to ten years old 
and a lot of maintenance deferred be- 
cause of material shortages due to the 
war, R.M.&R. (repairs, maintenance 
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NO BETTER WAY TO START A BLAZE 
THAN BURNING TRASH ON WINDY DAYS. 











The National Board of Fire Underwriters tells how to do it—if you want to start 
a house on fire. The above cartoon was carried in a recent issue of ‘Facts G Trends,” 
monthly news bulletin of the Board. In the same issue, one of the Board's surveys 
is cited as “giving considerable support to the idea that personal carelessness is a 
major factor’ in causing fires. It is pointed out that 30 per cent of all fires result 
from careless handling of cigarettes and matches. 


A December 1948 circular of the Public Housing Administration features ‘‘Fire 


” 


Prevention 


and cites the following as the three principal causes of fire: (1) tenant 


carelessness in the home, particularly in smoking, use of matches, candles, etc., and 
in leaving opportunities for children’s actions to cause fires; (2) use of liquid fuels; 
(3) electrical appliances and defective wiring. It is further stated that an over-all 
cause of fires is poor maintenance of all types of fuel-burning equipment. 


and replacement) represents an in 
creasingly important factor in our op 
erating cost. In the year just ended, 
our R.M.&R. per unit per month 
reached $4.00 for the first time. Be 
cause of an accelerated painting pro 
gram and replacement of defective 
refrigerators and hot water heaters, the 
‘cost during the coming period of our 
five-year average annual is anticipated 
at approximately $4.50 P.U.M. 

The magnitude of our repair and 
maintenance program can be appre- 
ciated by the following statistics: 


Approximately 20,000 service requests 
annually 
Annual lighting of pilots and adjusting 


burners on 2500 space heaters 

Annual inspection and cleaning of 3300 
gas and electric refrigerators 

Annual check and repair of gas leaks in 
apartments, basements and © crawl 
spaces 

Manufacture and replacement of screen 
doors and window shades 

Reconditioning an average of 70 apart- 
ments monthly due to move-outs 

Miscellaneous repair of underground 
piping, wall leaks, and defective hot 
water heaters 


Lawn, tree, and shrub care 


maintenance and _ the 
elimination of waste is a primary ob 


Preventive 


jective. Under our home service ad 
viser program (see May 1948 Journal 
or Hovusinc, page 140), each apart 
ment is inspected twice annually, with 
defects reported to the maintenance 
department. As a matter of routine, 
each apartment is checked upon the 
occasion of any visit by a service man 
or crew, resulting in the prompt repair 
of unreported defects. 


We operate with a permanent main 
tenance and shop personnel of approxi 
mately 70, which includes the super 
viser, office staff, and the home service 
advisers. Additional employees, the 
number of which fluctuates between 10 
and 25, depending upon the season, 
are added to the labor force on a WAE 
(“when actually employed”) basis. As 
pointed out elsewhere in this article, 
we do not employ painters. All such 
work is done by contract. Repair of 
substantial fire or windstorm damage 
and the replacement of considerable 
defective underground piping is also 
done under contract. 
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“EVERY DAY—ALL DAY” CLEAN-UP 
1S AIM OF DETROIT COMMISSION 

The drive to keep Detroit housing 
projects clean and orderly has been 
made an “every day—all day” affair, 
instead of a once-a-year sprint for 
spotlessness. An outgrowth of the 
successful annual spring clean-up cam- 
paign sponsored by the Detroit Hous- 
ing Commission, the new competition 
has been put on a year ‘round basis, 
with trophies going every six months 
to the best-kept low-rent project and 
the neatest war project. 

Winning developments are chosen 
on a point rating system by a com- 
mittee of three judges—a Commission 
member, the superintendent of central 
maintenance, and the senior park 
maintenance supervisor. Each judge 
works on his own in inspecting the 
developments. Final ratings are com- 
puted on the basis of the three indi- 
vidual judgments. 

First winners named in November 
1948 were Parkside Homes in the 
low-rent class, and Moseley and So- 
journer Truth 
project class. 


Homes in the war 
Second awards under 
the new program will be made in 
May of this year. 

Parkside Homes contains 1130 
dwelling units; Moseley Homes is a 
war temporary project with 455 units; 
Sojourner Truth Homes is a _ 200- 
unit war permanent development. 


HOUSTON AUTHORITY “AUCTIONS 
OFF” GOODS LEFT BY TENANTS 

When Houston Housing Authority 
tenants skip out without notice, leav- 
ing behind personal belongings and 
unpaid rent balances, the Authority 
solves the double problem of clear- 
ing up the tenant’s account and dis- 
posing of the abandoned items by 
holding an auction sale. The Authori 
ty’s management 
Geraldine C. Russell, turns auctioneer. 
through the routine 
“What am I offered”—“Going, going, 
gone,’ —“Sold to the highest bidder,” 
Miss Russell sells the discarded odds 
and ends to project housewives. Re 
ceipts from the sale are then applied 
to the unpaid accounts. 


supervisor, Miss 


Going series: 


The legality of the procedure is 
covered in the “Intent to Vacate” sec- 
tion of the rental lease, which gives 
the Authority the right to dispose of 
any belongings left behind by tenants. 
Every effort to locate the ex-tenant 
is made by the Authority; a 30-day 
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waiting period is required before any 
acuon may be taken. To find the 
“missing persons,” registered, return 


receipt-requested letters go out to all 
known addresses: to last places of em 
ployment, to next of kin, etc. A com- 
pany holding a lien gets first claim 
to abandoned furniture; whatever is 
left may be sold. If no one comes 
forward in the required time, and 
when enough items have accumulated 
to warrant holding a sale, the Au 
thority announces the coming auction 
on management office bulletin boards 
and in the local project newspapers. 

Because bids for the type of items 
that are usually abandoned—phono- 
graph records, old clothes, baby car- 
riages, poker chips, radios, etc.—us- 
ually hover around the $1-, $2-, and 
$3-level, it is reported that the “take” 
has never yet been high enough to 
completely unsettled —ac- 
counts. However, if any proceeds in 


cover the 


excess of charges should be received 
from the sale, they would be held in 
the tenant’s name for one year. 


Letters, pictures, and other very 


personal items are not sold, according 
to Miss Russell, who sums up the plan: 
“Everybody has a good time at the 
auctions, some find bargains, and we 
get some money to apply on unpaid 
rent balances. So it all works out very 
nicely e 


NEWSHEET INTRODUCES STAFF 
MEMBERS TO RESIDENTS 

So that residents of Nesbitt Courts 
may learn to know better the people 
who serve them as staff members of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Wilmington, each issue of a semi- 
published by the 
management office carries an “intro 


monthly newsheet 


duction” to one Authority employee. 
First such Nesbitt News “who's who” 
item was a feature of the January 8 
issue of the paper, when Miss Dorothy 
Forbes, Authority manager, 
was “presented” to Courts residents. 


business 


A “houser” for ten years, Miss Forbes 
has served the Authority in various ca 
pacities for six years and was in the 
private housing field for four years. 
Nesbitt Courts is a 216-unit low-rent 
development. 





TOWNSPEOPLE FINANCE SANTA’S VISIT TO DALTON MANOR 


rs 








When Santa Claus made his yearly world tour arrangements this past Christmas, 
townspeople of Benicia, California, saw to it that the Housing Authority of the City 


of Benicia was on the list of scheduled stops. 


Voluntary contributions in the form 


of cash and party ‘trimmings’? came from the local Kiwanis Club, city merchants, 
and the Federal Employees Union of the Benicia Arsenal, with the result that more 
than 200 Authority pre-school-age residents met Santa and discussed their Christmas 


orders with him. 


Shown above is a scene from the party, with Santa Claus (otherwise known as 
Vernon C. Mars, Authority maintenance superintendent) surrounded by some of his 
wide-eyed guests. At Santa’s right is party host A. N. LeFevre, Authority executive 


director. 


Personal invitations signed by Santa, a Christmas tree, bags of candy, 


movies, and Christmas music played by the grammar school band were all part 
of the act. The affair was arranged by a committee of Authority employees headed by 
Mrs. Rita Bowles, director of recreation, and was held in the auditorium of Dalton 


Manor, 400-unit temporary war project. 
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PHILIP M. KLUTZNICK 
heading up a committee of experienced 
ising technicians that will work with the 


Israch government in developing a program 
pins prog 


to meet the new nation’s housing problem. 
Announcement that the committee had been 
pointed was made on January 22 by the 
Palestine Economic Corporation. Request for 
uch aid came to the Corporation from. the 
Israeli Minister of Labor and Reconstruction. 
Present plan is for the group to leave for 
Israel in March. Mr. Klutznick, however, 
will not accompany the committee but will 
direct its operation from his Chicago “home 
base,’ where, as President of American Com 
munity Builders, he 1s heading into a heavy 
building season at Park Forest, “new town” 
outside Chicago now in its early stages (see 


January 1949 JourNaL, page 12). Antici 
pated procedure is that the group will study 
the Israeli housing problem and map out a 
program then, on return here, will try 
to get American participation in the proposed 
building job. 

An executive committee to work with Mr. 
Klutznick has also been announced and will 
include: James Felt, New York realtor: 
Isidore Millstone, St. Louis general contractor: 
Louis I. Kahn, Philadelphia architect; Albert 
Mayer, New York architectural engineer; Joel 
Schencker, New York contractor. 


ANATOLE A. SOLOW 

is already in Israel as an adviser to the gov 
ernment’s Planning Department and Minister 
of Public Works. He is on six months leave 
trom his Washington post with the Pan 
(American Union, where he is Housing and 
Planning Specialist in the 
Economic 


Department of 
Affairs. In a recent letter to the 
American Society of Planning Officials, Mr. 
Solow says: “My stay and work in Israel is 
the most fascinating experience which I have 
et had. To see the life and vitality here, 
the courage and determination, is simply 
overwhelming. Everything almost 
unique in the world, especially with regard 


seems 


to planning . . . a full planning office at 
the national level is being organized, and 
is proceeding with comprehensive regional, 
national and urban planning studies for a 
country whose boundaries have not yet quite 
been fixed.” 


ALLAN A. TWICHELL 

resigned as of the end of last vear as Tech 
nical Secretary of the Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing of the American Public 
Health Association. He had been with the 
Committee in this capacity for ten years 

ilmost from the date of its organization in 
1937. Also resigning from the Committee, 
as ot the end of January, was Miss Rose 
Olamik, Assistant Secretary. During the sum 
mer of 1948 the Committee’s former Field 
Secretary, Emil Tiboni, left the staff. 

Thus as of the end of January, the Com- 
mittee’s work was entirely in the hands of 
its nonpaid members. However, despite finan 
cial difficulties, the Committee intends to 
continue, although on a much modified basis. 
Plans have been made to complete the re 
ports on three studies that were under way 
is of the close of last year: one on occu- 


pancy standards, one- on construction and 
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° 
with the 


equipment standards, one on housing regu 
lations for enforcement by local health de 
partments. 

The high quality of Mr. Twichell’s work 
with the Committee has long been nationall 
recognized. The health standards developed 


by the Comiatttee under his direction fo 


housing space, hghtung, heating, ventilating 


environment, etc., have been accepted as the 


minimum acceptable bases for both housing 


design and regulation The Committee 

ippra:sal Method for Measuring the Quality of 
Housing was developed almost wholly b 
Mr. Twichell and has besa ado w th 


United States Public Health Service for use 


throughout the countr 


CHARLES B. LAWRENCE JR., 

former director of Region VIII of the Federa 
Public Housing Authority and later of Region 
Il of the FPHA’s successor agency, the Publi 
Housing Administration, is the president of 
Rehance Homes, Inc., with offices in Wash 
ington. Reliance Homes 


pretabricated house designed b 


manutactures the 

architect Wil 

ham Lescaz« The firm was one of the first 

two prefab manufacturers to qualify late last 

year tor an FHA-insured loan under the new 

secon 609 of the National Housing Act (sec 
" 


December 1948 Journal ag ) 


par « 


B. M. PETTIT 
has resigned from the temporary appointment 
as Administrator of the Real Assets 
of the Comptroller's  offx 
ot the State of ( 


Division 
Works) 


is presentl 


(Public 
mnecticut. He 
devoting full time to his job as a Consultant 
to the Housing Authority of the City of New 
Haven, of which he was tormerly Director. 
EDMUND N. BACON 

has been appointed executive director of the 
Philadelphia Cit 


had been with the Commission since 1946 as 


Planning Commission. He 


a land planner. Prior to that date he had 
United States Nav for three 
ears Pre-war, he was Managing Dhirector 


been in the 


of the Philadelphia Housing Association. 


FREDERIC A. FAY 
has resigned as Assistant Executive Director 
of the Portsmouth (Virginia) R ‘ ment 
and Housing Authority to become associated 
with the George T. McLean Company, Inc 

which is the Authorized Dealer for the 
Lustron Corporation for eastern Virginia. 
Mr. Fay will have a continuing afhhiation 
Authority as a technical consultant. 
He had been its 


SIX cars, 


Assistant Director for some 


MARION NEPRUD 

is on a ear’s leave f absence from the 
Public Housing Administration to manage the 
Wisconsin farm and affairs of her parents 
She writes ] 
| 


that tor the next veral month 
iddressed Karlanna 
Farm, Coon Val Wisconsin. Miss Neprud 
had been with the PHA Region III ofhce tor 


me two and a half vea 


mail will reach her it 


ifter the war, dur 
ing which she served as a lheutenant in the 
WAVES. Her earl 


rural housing management with the Farm 


housing service was in 


Security Administration. 


FRANK WILLIAM ROSE, 


former 





legal adviser and deput regional 
director of the Pacific Coast region of the 
Public Housing 
announced his association with Hugh F. Mul 
lin, Jr. and John A. Cost for the general 


practice of law in San Mateo, California. 


Administration, has recentl 





MRS. RAY 


HONORED 





Mrs. Marquerite Ray, pictured above, 


was honored recent 


ly by the members 


of the Tenant Veterans Association of 


Sam Houston Garde 


ns, Houston, Texas, 


when they asked to name the public 


park that serves t 
honor. 


he Gardens in her 


Mrs. Ray had been manager of 


the Gardens since 1943 and had watched 
it shift from housing for military per- 
sonnel, to housing for war workers, then 
for returning war veterans. The project 
is now being sold to veterans and the 
park that was named in Mrs. Ray's honor 


has been dedicated 
ernment to the cou 


J. C. deHOLL, 


after 10 years as Secre 


* the Housing Author 
District, will now ser 
udvisory and consultant 
Harold Harper to ta 


Director. Colonel Har 


Executive Director sin 


by the federal gov- 
nty. 


tar it Dures 


ity of the Birmingham 


ve the Authority in an 


capacity, with Colonel 
ke ov I i 
per had been Assistant 


Executive 


ce mid-194¢ 


HAROLD F. WISE, DRAYTON S. BRYANT 


have opened an ofhice 
Planning 
Associate Mr. Wise 


economist for the Publ 


Cahtornia a 


tion for the Pacihe ¢ 


had been with the H 
Cit f Los Angel 
{Tt for 1 ita ca 
’ 
JouRNAL, page 235) 


ARTHUR G. FIELD 


wines i Dire 


Veterans Housing <Autl 


Novembx 


be convement for hin 
ust formulated recom 
ature tor the stat ve 
n the event there ho 


col 


under which state fund 


in North Hollywood 
ind Housing Research 


wa rmet regional 
ic Housing Administra 
mast remion. Mr. Bryant 
yusing Authority of the 
im 1940 with time 
ve August 1948 
t t Wisconsin 
thorit I he had 
r | H letter of 
a) the (; wernmor to be 
tater that he had for 
return to the private 
elt that his work with 
1 point where it would 
1 to do so—he having 
nendations to the legi 
terans housing program 
uld be favorable action 
stitutional amendment 
would become avail- 
decen 48 JOURNAL, 
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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 
THE FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 1948. 144 pp. 35 cents. United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
Do Cc. 

Covers the general operation of FHA since 
its beginning, with particular coverage of 
operations for 1947, when it passed the $11 
billion mark of aggregate insurance written. 


GENERAL HOUSING — HEARINGS BE- 
FORE THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY, HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, 80th CONGRESS, SECOND 
SESSION ON S. 866. May, June 1948. 1118 
pp. United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Record of the long-delayed and much pro 
tracted hearings during the 80th Congress 
before Congressman Wolcott's House Com 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


RENTAL HOUSING — DIRECT INVEST-. 
MENT BY INSURANCE COMPANIES AND 
SAVINGS BANKS: A List of Selected Refer- 
ences. November 1948. 47 pp. offset. Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, Normandy 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

A bibliography of books and pamphlets, 
newspaper and magazine articles, and other 
documents containing references to rental hous- 
ing built by insurance companies and savings 
banks. Includes a list of housing projects by 
location and company; chronological lists of 
references to insurance company and savings 
bank activity; and a_ state-by-state list of 
references to state legislation authorizing in 
surance companies to make direct investments 
in housing. 


PRIMER FOR USE OF LOCAL HOUSING, 


AUTHORITIES. June 1948. 16 pp. mimeo. 
State Housing Board, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, 18 Tremont Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. 

Although this pamphlet was designed for 
use hy local housing authorities planning state- 
aided housing in Massachusetts, the _ basic 
principles enunciated here will be equally 
applicable to any newly 
authorities anywhere. 


organized _ local 
Of particular interest 
to authorities outside of Massachusetts are 
the sections on (1) determining the local 
need for housing, (2) site selection consid 
erations, (3) dwelling types and _ project 
density, and (4) site development consid 
eration. 


WHAT FARM FAMILIES SPEND FOR 
HOUSING, by Ruth Crawford Freeman. 
Bulletin 526. April 1948. University of Illi- 
nois Agricultural Experiment Station, Urbana, 
Illinois. 

A report of two sets of surveys of housing 
expenditures of Illinois farm families: (1) 
a survey of 92 families during the years 
1936-1940, covering only cash income; and 
(2) a survey of 1448 families during the vears 
1930-1944, covering total jamiiy imcome 
(cash income plus use-value of the farm 
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home and retail money value of food and fuel 
produced on the farm and used by the family). 

In both groups, expenditures were found to 
vary considerably with income level and the 
conclusion of the report is that the amount 
that farm families can spend for housing “has 
to be figured on the basis of their income 
through a complete business cycle of 10 or 
12 years, not on three or four lean years or 
three or four high years.” 


HOW FAMILIES USE THEIR INCOMES. 
United States Department of Agriculture Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 653. 1948. 64 pp. 
30 cents. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Compares prewar, wartime, and postwar 
spending habits of American families—both 
urban and rural. Covers general trends in 
spending and saving, changes in family in 
comes and number of families—and_ then 
goes on to give specific data in each of the 
following fields: food, clothing, housing and 
house furnishing, and medical care. 


PAINTS FOR EXTERIOR MASONRY 
WALLS, by Clara Sentel. Building Materials 
and Structures Report BMS110, National Bu- 
reau of Standards. November 15, 1947. 17 
pp. illus. 15 cents. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Contains data on the relative durability and 
performance of four general classes of masonry 
paints, based on out-of-door weathering tests. 
(See page 53.) 


HOME OWNERS OR HOME BUILDERS. 
1948 edition. Free. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

A price list of 33 federal government pub 
lications having to do with housebuilding, 
design, financing, and house and grounds 
maintenance. Includes many references to 
farm housing and also to a number of older 
publications that are still useful. 


STRENGTH OF HOUSES: Application of 
Engineering Principles to Structural Design, 
by Herbert L. Whittemore, John B. Cotter, 
Ambrose H. Stang, and Vincent B. Phelan. 
National Bureau of Standards. Building Ma- 
terials and Structures Report BMS109. April 1, 
1948. 132 pp. $1.50. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

A highly technical report showing how ap- 
plication of engineering principles to house 
design can save scarce materials and_ labor. 
The theory is that if allowable loads for 
walls, floors, and roofs can be determined in 
advance, it becomes practicable to develop a 
type of design and to make use of non- 
conventional building materials that provide 
sufficient strength but require a minimum 
amount of material and labor. In other words, 
intensities of service loads are first estimated, 
then each material is selected to serve a 
specific function and to provide adequate 
strength at a minimum cost. This is the 
procedure that is followed in construction of 


bridges and other large structures and, in this 
report, the Bureau of Standards applies the 
principle to dwelling houses. 


TEMPERATURE DISTRIBUTION IN A 
TEST BUNGALOW WITH VARIOUS 
HEATING DEVICES, by Richard S. Dill and 
Paul R. Achenbach. National Bureau of 
Standards. Building Materials and Structures 
Report BMS108. February 28, 1947. 14 pp. 
10 cents. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

To find out what type of heating system 
would give best performance—in terms of 
providing a uniform amount of heat at dif 
ferent height levels, from floor to ceiling, in 
different rooms of the house—the National 
sureau of Standards conducted experiments 
in a test bungalow with nine types of heat 
ing equipment under a variety of outside 
weather conditions. Test equipment used in 
cluded (1) electric heater, (2) oil-burning 
warm-air furnace, (3) jacketed gas-fired space 
heater, (4) jacketed oil-fired space heater, (5) 
single gas-burning gravity floor furnace, (6) 
two gas burning gravity floor furnaces, (7) 
gas-burning floor furnace with circulating 
fan, (8) oil-burning gravity floor furnace, 
and (9%) gravity hot-water heating system. 
Results indicated, the report says, “that fur 
ther improvement in the design of housing 
construction and heating systems is necessary 
in order to provide comfort in all rooms of 
basementless houses. A more nearly uni- 
form temperature distribution can probably 
be obtained either by use of more insulation 
in the house elements, by improving the heat- 
distribution systems, or by a combination of 
both.” 


THE 23RD STREET DISTRICT: Prelimi- 
nary Report on Neighborhood Plan. Septem- 
ber 22, 1948. 11 pp. plano., plus maps. Twen- 
ty-third Street Association, Inc., 23rd Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York City 10. 

A preliminary plan, prepared by city plan- 
ner Harold M. Lewis, for the redevelopment 
of a downtown New York City area. The 
area is currently one of mixed land uses, 
ranging from high-rent residential to blighted 
section to port and heavy manufacturing and 
includes the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 
pany’s two new developments—Peter Cooper 
Village and Stuyvesant Town. There is no 
intention to remove the industrial and com 
mercial facilities; nevertheless, it is Mr. Lewis’ 
point that there is room for new residential 
development to replace antiquated residential 
and miscellaneous structures in an_ orderly 
fashion. He feels that the attraction of the 
district—as the place to live, to shop, to work, 
to build—should be emphasized. 


PRINCIPLES OF URBAN REAL ESTATE, 
by Arthur M. Weimer and Homer Hoyt. 
1948. 512 pp. $4.75. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 15 East 26th Street, New York City 10. 

A new cdition of this college text, orig 
inally published in 1939. New material has 
been added and the original material has 
been reorganized, expanded, and brought up 
to date. The book is divided into two main 
sections: real estate values and real estate 
administration. Although there is no general 
bibliography, a list of suggested readings is 
carried at the end of each chapter. The ap 
pendix includes a statement on the use of 
statistical data by Ernest M. Fisher, an out- 
line summary of real estate licensing laws, 
FHA valuation tables, and study projects for 
classroom use. 
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When there’s a better a 
of doing things, 


Americans do it! NOW COMES THE 


HAT was good enough for grandma 


| ” 
is NOT necessarily good enough for the psa 
, great majority of modern-minded Americans. 


That’s what keeps America moving ahead .. . 








enjoying the world’s highest standard of Everywhere forward-looking pub- 

ee : . lic officials are endorsing 

living! Outside plumbing, for the most part, Hotpoint’s Automatic Electric Dis- 

. : ‘ posall® for its safe, sanitary and 

is a thing of the past—and today the same efiicient method of eliminating dis- 

easeful garbage Modern women 

obsolescence faces the garbage can. want it—public health demands it! 
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Hotpoint Inc. (A General Electric Affiliate) Chicago, UL 
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NAHO 
MEMBERSHIP were Si 


INFORMATION POSITIONS AVAILABLE A66, SITE PLANNER; A67, PLANNING 
ENGINEER II—BALTIMORE 


The Maryland State Planning Commission 


A64, PROJECT PLANNER—EAST COAST 


Individual Active -+-- $10 Well established housing authority in large 


has two planning positions open, as follows: 
A66, Site Planner with master’s degree in 


eastern city needs project planner to under- a | , 
landscape architecture plus five. years’ ex- 


Individual Associate 5 take planning work in anticipation of a re perience, o 


newed federally aided development program 


and to handle supervision of architectural de- 
— , , yublic works, architecture, landscaping, or 
Individual—Junior Active sign after program starts. Applicants should : : mite i roo 


. ‘ civil engineering. Salary—$4500-$5625. 
(for those with annual have architectural education and experience ; 
incomes under $2400.. 5 as well as familiarity with public housing 


design. Starting salary—$5500. Good prospect 


bachelor’s degree in landscape 
architecture plus ten years’ experience im 


167, Planning Engineer II with degree in 
civil engineering, architecture, city or regional 


, planning, or registration as professional engi- 
for substantial increase in salary when federal 


oe neer in Maryland; plus six years’ professional 
Sustaining P 25 program starts. “ 


d d . It experience, or an equivalent combination of 
an ubwar my MUTI education and experience. Salary—$3840- 


ples of $25, at the op- $4800. 

tion of the member A65, JUNIOR ASSOCIATE PLANNER— Write Alvin I. Pasarew, Maryland State 

BALTIMORE Planning Commission, 104 Equitable Build- 
To assist director of Baltimore Redevelop- ing, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Agency—dues based on the ment Commission in preparation and analysis 
number of dwelling units of economic studies, estimates, and financing 


owned by a public hous- plans, plus some design work. Must have de POSITIONS WANTED 


ine agency, starting at gree from an accredited engineering or archi W77, Male, 45 years—HOUSING ADMINIS- 
$20. 7 tectural college, or eligibility for registration TRATION, MANAGEMENT 
by reciprocity as professional engineer or Has had eight years of experience in large- 
architect in the state of Maryland; plus 4 scale housing management. Education—M.A. 
years’ experience in city planning, engineering, and management training cerrificate. 
For complete details write or architecture, one year of which must have ‘ ? P 
National Association of been in responsible charge. Related graduate ws0, Female, 45 years—PROJECT SERV- 
H sing Officials work may be substituted, year for year, for ICES; MANAGEMENT AIDE; PERSONNEL 
> — “aes 4 two years of experience. Must be between Two years with PHA as community s¢ rvices 
1313 East 60th Street 5 and 54 vears of age. Salary—$4200-$4900. adviser; over three years as correspondent for 
Chicago 37, Illinois 7 “ ; naval supply depot; six years as executive 
Write Richard L. Steiner, Director, Balu secretary for private social agency; previous 
more Redevelopment Commission, 407-A experience included some public and _per- 
Municipal Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. sonnel relations work. 














“Savings to Amortize Meter Cost 
in Two Years” 


“In the past several years” writes Mr. B. H. 
Marshall, Jr., Executive Director, Housing Author- 
ity, City of Wilmington, N. C., “this Authority has 
purchased from you 465 Tinned Steelcase and 200 
Ironcase Meters for use on our housing projects.” 

“Our purpose in buying these meters was to cur- 
tail the consumption of gas on our unmetered 
projects. By the installation of these meters we 
have found that our gas consumption has been 
reduced to the extent that we expect the savings 
to amortize the cost of these meters within a 
period of less than two years.” 


AMERICAN 


METER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED (ESTABLISHED 1836) 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Albany ¢ Atlanta ¢ Baltimore * Birmingham ¢ Boston 

nee ° Dallas . Denver * Erie * eaten * Joliet Write for full information about American Meters — 
ansas City * Los Angeles * New York ¢ Odessa * Tulsa as ee San ofan =e tf wols . - ony 

Orlando « Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢* San Francisco the recognised instruments of reliable ares and 
In Canada — Canadian Meter Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. long term performance used by the gas industries. 
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